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Premodern Yoga Traditions and Ayurveda: 
Preliminary Remarks on Shared Terminology, 
Theory, and Praxis 


Jason Birch 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London University 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE CONTEMPORARY GLOBAL MARKET FOR WELLNESS, the combining of Yoga and 
Ayurveda is common. More than a married couple, Yoga and Ayurveda are 
deemed to be sisters, born of the same scriptural family, the Vedas.* A recent 
example of this seemingly familial relationship is found in the promotional ma- 
terial of the Moksha Festival, which is one of the many Yoga events held annually 
in America. It is billed as “a celebration of wellness, spiritual expansion and con- 
scious living through: Yoga, Health, Ayurveda, Sacred Music and Spiritual Art,” 


and the festival’s website states: 


... Ayurveda is the sister science to yoga. Together yoga and Ayur- 
veda work toward the goal of helping a person achieve health, hap- 
piness, and ultimately liberation. According to Ayurveda and yoga, 
health can only be achieved by the balanced and dynamic integration 
of body, mind and spirit with the changing cycles of nature.* 


The idea that Yoga and Ayurveda are “sisters” might seem somewhat unsur- 
prising to those who practise Yoga for health and wellbeing, because “New Age 


1 For example, Lad (1984) wrote an article 
entitled “Yoga’s Sister Science: An Intro- 
duction to Ayurveda” in Yoga Journal. Also, 
Frawley (2002:5) connected them both to 
the Vedas: “Yoga and Ayurveda are sis- 


ter sciences that developed together and re- 
peatedly influenced each other throughout 
history. They are integral parts of the great 
system of Vedic knowledge....” 

2 Moksha Festival 2015. 
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Ayurveda” is marketed as an alternative health therapy.? Furthermore, those 
who have learnt Yoga in India are unlikely to question the compatibility of Yoga 
with Ayurveda, for they would be aware that some of the most prominent Indian 
gurus of Yoga in the twentieth century were knowledgeable about Ayurveda. For 
example, Krishnamacharya’s son Desikachar has written that his father would 
rely on his “great knowledge of Ayurveda” to read the pulse of his students and 
prescribe changes in diet and medicines.+ Also, Swami Sivananda,> who foun- 
ded the Divine Life Society in 1936 after studying Western medicine and serving 
as a doctor in Malaysia for ten years, believed that “yogins have a sound prac- 
tical knowledge of Ayurveda”.° One of Krishnamacharya’s students, B. K. S. Iy- 
engar, whose style of Yoga has become popular internationally, likened Patafijali 
and Caraka to physicians, the former treating the mind and the latter the body.” 
From the medical side, the Indian surgeon K. N. Udupa pubished two influential 
books on yoga and mental health in the 1980s, namely Stress and its Management 
by Yoga and Promotion of “Health for All” by Ayurveda and Yoga.° 

In more recent decades, some gurus have profited from combining Yoga 
and Ayurveda. For example, Baba Ramdev, whose televised Yoga classes have 
become popular in India, is the head of a prosperous business for Ayurvedic 
products, known as the Patanjali Yogpeeth.? Similarly, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 


3 Kenneth Zysk was among the first to coin 
the phrase “New Age Ayurveda” in his 1995 
lecture at an IASTAM conference in London, 
published in Zysk 2001. In a more recent 
publication, “New Age Ayurveda” has been 
defined as “the more recent trend of a glob- 
ally popularized and acculturated Ayur- 
veda, which tends to emphasize and rein- 
terpret, if not reinvent, the philosophical 
and spiritual aspects of Ayurveda” (Dag- 
mar Wujastyk and Smith 2008: 2). For refer- 
ences to those scholars who have dismissed 
modern Ayurveda as a New-age fad and 
have critiqued its promoters for commodi- 
fying the tradition, see Warrier 2011: 87. 

4 Desikachar and Craven 1998: 130-31. 

5 Sivananda 1997: 100, first published 1938. 
6 Strauss 2005:36. In his book on Ayur- 
veda, Sivananda goes so far as to say that 
Ayurveda “is even superior to the other Ve- 
das because it gives life which is the basis of 
all enjoyments, study, meditation and Yoga 
Sadhana.” (Sivananda 2006: 20, first pub- 
lished in 1958). 

7 Iyengar 2006:142. Other students of 


Krishnamacharya whose teachings are 
known internationally have studied and 
taught Ayurveda. For example, A. G. 
Mohan has co-authored a book called Yoga 
Therapy: A Guide to the Therapeutic Use of 
Yoga and Ayurveda for Health and Fitness 
(Mohan 2004). In his book Yoga Mala, Pat- 
tabhi Jois quotes an “Ayurvedic pramana” 
to support the assertion that vegetables 
should not be eaten (Jois 2002:24). I have 
not been able to trace the Sanskrit source 
of his quotation. Eddie Stern has informed 
me that “after retiring from the Sanskrit 
College, [Pattabhi Jois] worked at and at- 
tended the Ayurvedic college in Mysore for 
three years. He was knowledgeable about 
Ayurveda and learned pulse diagnosis (he 
read my pulse once). He recommended 
herbal remedies only on occasion, but felt 
that food regulation was of paramount 
importance to health and success in yoga” 
(personal communication, 16.7.2015). 

8 Udupa 1985a,b. 

g Chakrabarti 2012: 151. 
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is known worldwide for his teachings on Transcendental Meditation (TM). 
Since 1985, this guru has promoted “Maharishi Ayur-Ved,” which has been 
described as “among the most successful models of a globalised Ayurveda”.*° 
In 2014, the Indian government established a separate ministry of Ayurveda, 
Yoga and Naturopathy, Unani, Siddha and Homoeopathy (AYUSH), which 
promotes Ayurveda and Yoga in tandem. 

The current interplay between Yoga and Ayurveda raises two questions. 
Firstly, how old might this relationship be and, secondly, was it as intimately 
connected in pre-modern times as it seems today? The first question is relatively 
easy to answer because textual evidence from the classical period of India’s 
history suggests that some kind of relationship dates back to the beginning of 
the first millennium, although not to the time of the composition of the Vedic 
hymns, as claimed by some.** One of the oldest and most authoritative texts of 
Ayurveda, the Carakasamhita, that is generally ascribed to the first century cz, has 
a chapter on Yoga that contains a system with eight auxiliaries (astanga). This 
indicates that physicians (vaidya) of that time were willing to adopt Yoga. As 
Dominik Wujastyk (2012: 33-5) has observed, Caraka’s Astangayoga predates 
the Patanijalayogasastra and it appears to have been influenced profoundly by 
Buddhism. In addition, there is evidence which suggests that Patafjali himself 


10 Jeannotat 2008: 286. 

11 The affiliation of Ayurveda with the Ve- 
das is mentioned in the classical texts them- 
selves. For example, Caraka says that a 
physician should proclaim his own devo- 
tion in the Atharvaveda, because the Athar- 
vaveda teaches therapy and therapy is taught 
for the benefit of longevity (Carakasamhita, 
Siitrathana 30.21 — 7A PAST ... aIisaa- 
qe ufmeeaat adi arerauit ... Pafescat re Fae 
fecat agar fearatafezad) ; SuSruta said that 
Brahma taught the eightfold Ayurveda as an 
auxiliary to the Vedas (Susrutasamhita, Su- 
trasthana 34.8ab — FN AaHACIRARACAT ATTA) 
and Vagbhata described it as an upaveda 
of the Atharvaveda (Astangasangraha, Sutra- 
sthana 1.7cd—18.ab — ArFESa VESTA FST a- 
UVTAA | AAI: Wed AeHIAEHAAT:). Some 
scholars, such as Jolly (1977), have noted a 
few correspondences between vedic medi- 
cine and the classical works of Ayurveda, 
particularly in regard to their use of man- 
tras (Zysk 1998:10). However, the schol- 


arly consensus appears to be that most of the 
theory of classical Ayurveda, for example 
the tridosa theory, is not found in the Vedas. 
See, for example, Bronkhorst (2007: 56-60) 
who argues that Ayurveda derives from the 
culture of Greater Magadha and not from 
Vedic Brahmanism, and Dominik Wujastyk 
(2003b: 394-5) who notes that the narrative 
context of Caraka’s assertion undermines 
its interpretation as a historical claim. A 
further problem with claims that Yoga and 
Ayurveda derive from the Vedas (e.g., Fraw- 
ley 2002: 309) is that they frequently rely on 
a subjective identification of yoga-like ele- 
ments in vedic mantra and ritual practices. 
Seeing that the earliest layers of the Vedas 
do not mention a system of Yoga and un- 
ambiguous references to Yoga do not ap- 
pear until the middle Upanisads, such as 
the Kathopanisat and Svetasvataropanisat, the 
Vedic origin of the salient features of Yoga in 
the Patarijalayogasastra and some chapters of 
the twelfth book of the Mahabharata is rather 
unlikely, in my opinion. 
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had some knowledge of Ayurveda, because his commentarial definition and 
discussion of disease (vyadhi), which is mentioned in sutra 1.30, is similar to one 
given by Caraka. After considering this as well as a list of bodily constituents 
(dhatu) and their relation to the humours (dosa) in the Patarijalayogasastra, 
Philipp Maas (2008: 153) concludes: 


On the whole, the system of medical knowledge with which Patafijali 
was acquainted is clearly Ayurvedic, and of an early classical style. 


The research for this article was prompted by the second question posed 
above on the synthesis between Yoga and Ayurveda. I will attempt to give a pre- 
liminary answer by assessing the shared terminology, theory and praxis between 
a reasonably large corpus of Yoga texts that date from the eleventh to nineteenth 
century and the foundational works of Ayurveda. As such, this article is struc- 
tured as follows: 


1. Corpus of Texts on Yoga and Ayurveda 
2. Shared Terminology 


e The Names of Disease 
e Humoral Diseases 


3. Theory 


e Fire, Digestive Fire and Digestion 
e Yogi-Physicians and Humoral Theory (tridosa) 
e Vital Points (marman) 
— The Early Corpus 
— The Late Corpus 
e Herbs 


4. Praxis 


e Postures (dasana) 
e The Six Therapeutic Actions (satkarma) of Hathayoga 
e Yoga Therapy (yogacikitsa) 

- A Vaidya-Yogi-Scholar 


As far back as the Carakasamhita, methods have been incorporated into Ayur- 
veda for the attainment of the the three aims (esana) of self-preservation (prana), 
wealth (dhana) and the world beyond this one (paraloka).’*It is not unreasonable 


12 For a translation and commentary (Sutrasthana 11.3), see Dominik Wujastyk 
on this passage in the Carakasamhita 2003a: 45 and 60. 
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to suppose that the authors of the yoga texts listed in section 1 might have had an 
extensive knowledge of Ayurveda and borrowed material from Ayurvedic works. 
The Yoga traditions in question aim at liberation (moksa) from transmigration by 
means of the practice of Yoga and, generally speaking, they regard disease as an 
obstacle to liberation insomuch as it can obstruct the practice of Yoga. There- 
fore, yogins desirous of liberation might have consulted Ayurvedic doctors to 
cure their illnesses. Also, one might surmise that longevity would provide a yo- 
gin with more time to achieve liberation. This is implied in the Carakasamhita’s 
discussion of how a healthy person can attain the world beyond (paraloka) by 
pursuits which include absorption of the mind (manahsamadhi).*° 

In most cases, health and healing is a salient theme of the Yoga texts consulted 
for this article. As I will argue, the evidence suggests that yogins resorted to a 
more general knowledge of healing disease, which is found in earlier Tantras 
and Brahmanical texts, without adopting in any significant way teachings from 
classical Ayurveda. In some cases, it is apparent that yogins developed distinctly 
Yogic modes of curing diseases. 


1. CORPUS OF TEXTS ON YOGA AND AYURVEDA 


HE YOGA CORPUS EXAMINED IN THIS ARTICLE consists of texts that teach physical 
techniques and meditative absorption (samadhi'*), either as auxiliaries 
within a system of Yoga or as autonomous systems in themselves. These works 
were composed between the eleventh and the nineteenth century ce. Generally 
speaking, the physical techniques became known as Hathayoga and samadhi as 
Rajayoga, and the texts in which they appear posit the practice (abhyasa) of Yoga 
as the chief means to liberation (moksa). In the following list of the early texts of 
these types of Yoga, which I refer to as the “early corpus,” I have grouped each 
work according to the name of the Yoga it teaches. Though these emic categories 
reveal some important commonalities between these works, it should be noted 
that there is no evidence for a premodern source that either categorizes them in 
this way or recognizes them as a unified textual corpus:*° 


13, See Carakasamhita (Siitrasthana 11.33). been cited in the footnotes of this article. 
14 In these texts, meditative absorption is One might argue that there are at least two 
referred to by a variety of terms, such as Advaitavedanta texts written before the six- 
samadhi, amanaska, unmani, niralamba, laya, teenth century that contain enough Hatha- 
etc. In this article, I will refer to it by the and Rajayoga in them to justify their inclu- 
generic term samadhi. sion among the early texts consulted for this 
15 For information on the dating of these paper. The first of these texts is the Aparoksa- 
texts, see Birch 2011:528. More recent in- nubhuti, that teaches a system of Rajayoga 


formation on the dating of some texts has 
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The Fourfold System of Mantra-, Laya-, Hatha- and Rajayoga 


The Dattatreyayogasastra (12-13th c.)?° 


The Yogabija (14th c.) 


The Amaraughaprabodha (14th c.)*7 


The Sivasamhita (15th c.)'® 


Rajayoga only 


The Amanaska, chapter two (11-12th c.) 


Hatha- and Rajayoga only 


The Yogataravali (14th c.)"9 


Sadangayoga 


The Vivekamartanda (12-13th c.), later known by other names (e.g., 


Goraksasataka)*° 


Astangayoga 


The Vasisthasamhita (12-13th c.) 


with fifteen auxiliaries. It would have been 
written before the fourteenth century, if a 
commentary on it called the Dipika were 
composed by the same Vidyaranya who 
wrote the Jivanmuktiviveka. However, this 
is unlikely because the Dipika does not be- 
gin with the mangala verse commonly used 
by the author of the Jivanmuktiviveka (Oliv- 
elle 1981:80). I wish to thank James Ma- 
daio for pointing out to me the importance 
of the Dipika’s mangala verse. The second 
text is the Jivanmuktiviveka by the same 
Vidyaranya, who integrates Advaitavedanta 
with Patafijalayoga. I have omitted these 
two texts because they did not influence the 
Hathapradipika nor the works on Yoga (men- 
tioned in this article) which followed it. An 
exception to this is that the Aparoksanubhiuti 
provided verses for two Yoga Upanisads, 
the Nadabindupanisat and the Yogasikhopani- 
sat (Bouy 1994: 34, 36). 

16 As part of this fourfold system of 
Yoga, the Dattatreyayogasastra teaches a 
system of Hathayoga with eight auxiliaries 
(astanga), which it says was first taught 


by Yajfiavalkya. Seeing that the principal 
structure of this text is that of the fourfold 
Yoga (and its Astangayoga is one of two 
types of Hathayoga), it is more appropriate 
to include it in this category. 

17 There are two redactions of the Amar- 
aughaprabodha, a short and long one. The 
long redaction has been published by Mallik 
(1954a: 48-55). The short one is preserved 
in two manuscripts (MS Chennai, ARL 
70528 and MS Chennai, GOML SR1448). In- 
ternal evidence suggests that the short re- 
daction antecedes the long one and it is 
likely that only the short redaction predates 
the Hathapradtpika (Birch 2018a). 

18 The Sivasamhita in its current form may 
not predate the Hathapradipika. It is a com- 
pilation and its fifth chapter appears to be 
unrelated to the first four. For details on 
this, see Birch 2018b. 

19 For a discussion on the date of the Yoga- 
taravali, see Birch 2015: 5-8. 

20 For the different names of this text, see 
Bouy 1994: 18 and Mallinson 20074: 166 n. 9. 
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The Yogayajriavalkya (13-14th c.)** 
e Others** 


The Amrtasiddhi (11th c.)?3 

The Goraksasataka (14th c.)*4 

The Candravalokana (13-14th c.)*5 
The Khecarividya (14th c.)?° 


These texts can be considered “early” in so far as they were forerunners to the 
fifteenth-century Hathapradipika, with which they share one or more verses. Svat- 
marama, the author of the Hathapradipika, formulated a system of Hathayoga, the 
structure and techniques of which were widely regarded as typical of Hathayoga 
after the sixteenth-century. This is evinced by Yoga texts, such as the Hatharatna- 
valt, which borrowed extensively from the Hathapradipika as well as compilations, 
such as the Yogacintamani, which quote the Hathapradipika at length on matters of 
Hathayoga. 

In the centuries following the Hathapradipika, the literature on Hatha- and 
Rajayoga changed significantly. More extensive texts on the fourfold system 
of Yoga and Astangayoga were written, as well as at least two expanded ver- 
sions of the Hathapradipika. Also, learned Brahmins attempted to integrate teach- 
ings on Hatha- and Rajayoga with those of the Patarijalayogasastra and various 
Brahmanical texts such as the Upanisads, Epics, Puranas and Dharmaéastras, 
and this resulted in large eclectic compilations on Yoga. As Bouy (1994) noted, 


21 The Yogayajfiavalkya referred to in this 
article is the one which is similar in style 
and content to the Vasisthasamhita. For in- 
formation on an earlier and different Yoga 
text often referred to by the same name, see 
Dominik Wujastyk 2017: 160-64. 

22 These “other” texts do not categorise 
the Yoga they explain, nor do they struc- 
ture their Yogas according to auxiliaries 
(ariga). However, they do teach methods 
which became important to later traditions 
of Hatha- and Rajayoga and contain verses 
which were borrowed by the Hathapraditpika. 
23 The Amrtasiddhi teaches mahamudra, 
mahabandha and mahavedha (Mallinson 
2011:771), which include two types of 
“lock” (i.e., yonibandha and kanthabandha). 
These techniques became Hathayogic 


mudras and were central to its practice of 
pranayama. 

24 This Goraksasataka is a different work 
to the Vivekamartanda (mentioned above). 
It includes four of the breath retentions 
(kumbhaka) of later Hathayoga traditions 
as well as the practice of sakticalana (see 
Mallinson 2012). 

25 The Candravalokana teaches the tech- 
nique called sambhavi mudra for dissolving 
the mind (Jaya) and several of its verses 
were incorporated in the Hathapradipika’s 
fourth chapter (see Bouy 1994). 

26 The Khecarividya teaches khecarimudra 
and four of its verses on this technique were 
incorporated into the Hathapradipika (see 
Mallinson 20072). 
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most of the so-called Yoga Upanisads integrated Hatha- and Rajayoga with teach- 
ings on Advaitavedanta. These texts, which I shall call the “late corpus” in this 


paper, are as follows:*7 


e The Fourfold System of Mantra-, Laya-, Hatha- and Rajayoga 


The Hatharatnavali (17th c.)?® 


The Yogamargaprakasika (16-18th c.)79 
The Sivayogapradipika (late 15th c.)3° 


e Expanded versions of the Hathapradipika 


The Siddhantamuktavali (18th c.)>" 
The Hathapradipika (10 chapters) (18th c.)3? 


27 I have not included a work by the name 
of the Ayurvedasiitra in this corpus because, 
as far as I am aware, it is not cited and does 
not share textual parallels with the corpuses 
of yoga texts that Iam examining. There- 
fore, for the purposes of my inquiry, the 
Ayurvedasiitra is an eccentric work that is 
beyond the scope of this article. For inform- 
ation on it, see HIML: IIA, 499-501 et passim 
and Slatofff 2017. 

28 For the date of the Hatharatnavali, see 
Birch 2018a. 

29 Sections of the Yogamargaprakasika ap- 
pear to be redactions of earlier texts that 
teach Hathayoga. In particular, it has many 
parallel verses with the Hathapradipika and 
the Sivasamhita and some with the Yoga- 
yajfiavalkya. Other sections may be original 
or derive from Yoga texts no longer extant. 
There are a few loose parallels with com- 
mentarial and unattributed passages quoted 
in Brahmananda’s Hathapradipikajyotsna. If 
Brahmananda borrowed from the Yogamar- 
gaprakasika, then the latter’s terminus ad quem 
is the mid-nineteenth century. 

30 For reliable information on the date, au- 
thor and manuscripts of the Sivayogapra- 
dipika, see Powell 2017. Powell will write his 
doctoral thesis on this text and will publish 
more information on it in the coming years. 
31 Birch 2018a. 

32 The terminus a quo of the Hathapra- 


dipika with ten chapters is the original 
fifteenth-century  Hathapradipika (with 
four chapters). Its terminus ad quem is 
either the Goraksasiddhantasangraha, which 
quotes verses from the tenth chapter 
of a  Hathapradipika (hathapradipikayam 
dasamopadese), or Balakrsna’s commen- 
tary (called the Yogaprakasika) on the 
Hathapradipika with ten chapters. The 
date of the Goraksasiddhantasangraha is 
not certain, though it post-dates the 
Siddhasiddhantapaddhati, which might be as 
late as the eighteenth century (Mallinson 
2014a: 170-71). The date of Balakrsna’s 
Yogaprakasika is not known, although this 
Balakrsna does mention a ‘Manasimha” 
(Gharote 2006: xxix), which would place 
him in the nineteenth century if this is 
Man Singh II of Jodhpur who patronized 
the Naths. Balakrsna’s commentary also 
quotes the Siddhasiddhantapaddhati (Gharote 
2006: xxix), which indicates that Bala- 
krsna lived sometime after the eighteenth 
century. If the Goraksasiddhantasangraha 
and Balakrsna can be assigned to the 
nineteenth century, then the Hathapradipika 
with ten chapters might have been written 
in the eighteenth century. In its first 
chapter (1.35), it mentions a yoga with six 
auxiliaries (sadangayoga), but this verse is 
taken from the Vivekamartanda. The text 
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e Astangayoga 
The Jogapradipyaka (18th c.)?? 
e Compilations on Yoga 


Godavaramisra’s Yogacintamani (16th c.)3+ 
Sivananda’s Yogacintamani (17th c.)35 

The Yuktabhavadeva (17th c.)3° 

The Hathatattvakaumudi (18th c.)37 

The Hathasanketacandrika (48th c.)3° 
Ramacandra’s Tattvabinduyoga (17-18th c.)39 


e Texts on Specific Techniques of Hathayoga 


The Satkarmasangraha (18th c.)*° 
The Kumbhakapaddhati (17th c.)** 


of the extended Hathapradipika does not 
limit itself to six auxiliaries, as it includes 
teachings on yama and niyama (1.55-58) 
and is structured largely on the contents 
of the original Hathapradipika with many 
additional verses throughout the text and 
additional chapters on pratyahara, along 
with dharanad and dhyana, kalajiana and 
videhamukti. 

33 The Jogapradipyaka was written by a 
Ramanandi named Jayatarama (Mallinson 
2011a: 774). A colophonic verse at the end 
of the text (957) gives the date as samvat 
1794 asvinasukla 10, which is 4.10.1737cE. It 
does not mention Hathayoga, but teaches an 
astangayoga (verse 18) which integrates vari- 
ous techniques of earlier Hatha traditions, 
such as the standard dsanas, kumbhakas, 
mudras and satkarmas, with many other 
asanas and mudras as well as some prac- 
tices not usually found in this corpus such 
as prognostication based on nasal domin- 
ance (svarayoga) and how to enter another 
body (parakayapravesa). The result is an 
eclectic Yoga that includes many practical 
details which are absent in earlier Yoga 
texts. At the end of the Jogapradipyaka, 
Jayatarama cites the Hathapradipika and the 
Patafijalayogaprakasa among other texts. 


34 Godavaramiéra can be dated to the reign 
of the king Prataparudra (1497-1539cE) of 
Orissa (Goudriaan and Gupta 1981:146). 
He was appointed as the king’s Rajaguru 
in 1510cE (HIML: ITA, 563), so the Yogacinta- 
mani must have been written between 1510- 
1539cE. For further details, see Gode 1953. 
35 Birch 2013a: 403. 

36 A colophonic verse at the end of the 
Yuktabhavadeva gives the year as 1545 (isu- 
yuga-sara-candra) in the Saka era, which is 
1623 cE (Gharote and V. K. Jha 2002a: xvi). 
37 Birch 2018a. 

38 For the date of the Hathasanketacandrika 
and the Hathatattvakaumudi, see below. 

39 Birch 2013 a: 415, 434 n. 71. 

40 For the date of the Satkarmasangraha, see 
below. 

41 The Kumbhakapaddhati’s terminus ad quem 
is the eighteenth-century Sundaradeva, 
who quotes the text with attribution in his 
Hathatattvakaumudi (12.1, 38.12, 39.9, 40.8, 
46.37, 47.11, 51.80). Its terminus a quo is 
yet to be fixed, though the fact that it is a 
compendium that describes more types of 
breath retention (kumbhaka) than any other 
Yoga text suggests that it is more recent 
than the Hathapradipika. 
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e Upanisads with Hatha- and Rajayoga (first half of the 18th c.)4* 


The Yogatattvopanisat 

The Dhyanabindipanisat 

The Nadabindupanisat 

The Sandilyopanisat 

The Yogaciidamanyupanisat 
The Yogakundalinyupanisat 
The Yogasikhopanisat 

The Darsanopanisat*> 

The Mandalabrahmanopanisat 
The Saubhagyalaksmyupanisat 
The Varahopanisat 


e Others 


The Amanaska, chapter one (15-16th c.)44 
The Hathabhyasapaddhati (17-18th c.)*° 
The Goraksayogasastra (15-16th c.?)4° 

The Gherandasamhita (18th c.) 


42 These so-called Yoga Upanisads are 
part of a recent recension compiled in 
south-India in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century and commented on by 
Upanisadbrahmayogin. Christian Bouy 
has identified many earlier Yoga texts as 
the sources of these Upanisads, including 
the Hathapradipika (Bouy 1994: 85-86), but 
also other texts such as the Gitasara, the 
Upasanasarasangraha, the Aparoksanubhiiti, 
the Ulttaragita, the Patarijalayogasastra, the 
Goraksopanisat, etc. (Bouy 1994: 86-110). 

43 This work is known as the Gorakso- 
panisat in north-India (Bouy 1994: 42, 106— 
7). It borrows many verses from the 
Vasisthasamhita (see pp.28f. of the 2005 
Kaivalyadhama edition edited by Mahe- 
shananda et al.). 

44 Birch 2013¢: 32-35. 

45 Birch 2018a. 

46 MS Kathmandu NAK 5 332 (microfilm 
A1333/20). I am not certain of the name 
and date of this text, which is called the 
Goraksayogasastra on the manuscript’s index 


card and in the final colophon. However, 
the final colophon (fe 7atsiP Rega) 
does not appear to be reliable evidence be- 
cause it was written in a hand that is dif- 
ferent to the rest of the manuscript. The 
compound Fqeanta follows the final verse, 
but this does not seem like a proper colo- 
phon to me. The manuscript is palm-leaf, 
undated and in Newari script. Nils Jacob 
Liersch is currently writing a master’s thesis 
on this text, which will include a critical edi- 
tion and discussion of the text’s title, date, 
manuscripts and authorship. It will be sub- 
mitted at the South Asia Institute, Heidel- 
berg University. The text has some verses 
and content in common with the Amrta- 
siddhi and teaches some of the Hathayogic 
bandhas (see footnote 75), which indicates 
that it postdates the eleventh century. I 
have placed it in the late corpus because 
much of its content is derived from an earlier 
source. However, it may be earlier than the 
Hathapradipika. 
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It should be noted that it has been easier to identify textual passages and con- 
tent from Ayurvedic sources in the late corpus for the simple reason that the 
majority of its texts cite and name their sources and tend to incorporate more 
theory and doctrine from a wide range of material, as noted above. In contrast to 
this, the early corpus is characterized by concise explanations of the practical de- 
tails of their systems of Yoga, and rarely do the early works reveal their sources. 
The early texts give the impression that they were instruction manuals on Yoga 
written by practitioners for practitioners, whereas the late corpus contains texts 
that were written by scholars who had expertise in several branches of knowl- 
edge. One such example is the sixteenth-century Yogacintamani composed by 
Godavaramisra, who wrote other works on various topics, including Tantra, Ad- 
vaitavedanta and an extensive treatise on politics and warfare.*” Therefore, given 
that many of the texts of the late corpus are compilations by learned authors who 
often cited their sources, it is easier to identify the content of Ayurvedic works in 
this corpus than in the early one, about which my comments are more speculat- 
ive and provisional. 

Most of my statements on Ayurveda are based on the contents of the so-called 
“great triad” (brhattrayi) of classical Ayurveda, namely, the Carakasamhita, the 
Susrutasamhita and Vagbhata’s Astangahrdaya.*° Where possible, I have consulted 
other works on Ayurveda and Rasasastra. However, a more systematic search 
outside the brhattrayt would further enrich the points of discussion raised in this 
article. 


2. SHARED TERMINOLOGY 


NAMES OF DISEASE 


VEN A CURSORY READING Of the above-mentioned Yoga texts would reveal that 
both the early and late corpuses use terminology in discussions of the body 

and disease that occurs in classical Ayurveda. The Hathapradipika provides a 
good sample of this shared terminology because it is largely an anthology of the 


47 Ihave inferred the first two topics from 
the titles of two of Godavaramiéra’s works: 
the Tantracintamani and the Advaitadarpana, 
which are both quoted in his Yogacintamani 
(Gode 1953: 474). The third work is called 
the Hariharacaturanga, which has been ed- 
ited and published. For details and a sum- 
mary of this text’s contents, see Meulenbeld 
(HIML: ITA, 562-3). 


48 Although the term brhattrayi appears in 
modern publications on Ayurveda, an elec- 
tronic search of the texts on GretiL, SARIT 
and Muktabodha does not reveal occur- 
rences of it. The term could have been 
coined in the nineteenth century as part of 
an effort to create a medical canon. I am 
grateful to Dominik Wujastyk for suggest- 
ing this to me. 
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early corpus,*? and was regarded as an authority on Hathayoga in many works 
of the late corpus. In the Hathapradipika, the Ayurvedic word for disorder (dosa) 
and the three bodily humours of bile (pitta), phlegm (kapha/slesman) and wind 
(vata) are used frequently. There are also references to the bodily constituents 
(dhatu) and more specifically to fat (medas), as well as the names of various dis- 
eases such as swelling caused by tumours (gulma), abdominal diseases (udara), 
hiccup (hikk@), breathing difficulty (Svasa), cough (kasa), pain in the head, ears 
and eyes (sirahkarnaksivedana), enlargement of the spleen (pliha), skin diseases 
(kustha), obesity (sthaulya), problems caused by worms (krmidosa), sloth (alasya), 
fever (jvara), poison (visa), consumption (ksaya), constipation (gudavarta) °° in- 
digestion (ajirna) as well as more generally to vata, pitta and kapha diseases.>' In 
fact, the Hathapradipika (2.25) refers to a group of twenty phlegmatic diseases (%- 
meen a faattel:), which appears to be an oblique reference to the group of twenty 
phlegmatic diseases that are enumerated in some Ayurvedic texts, such as the 
Carakasamhita (Sutrasthana 20.10.17). 

The frequency of many of the above terms in these Yoga texts is largely the 
result of literary style. Nearly all of the references to curing diseases and im- 
balances occur in the descriptions of Yoga techniques, such as in the examples 
of mahamudra and ujjayikumbhaka below. Seeing that these works describe many 
techniques, the names of diseases tend to be repeated throughout each work. 
The particularity of attributing certain benefits to certain techniques suggests 
that some of this knowledge was derived from the practical experience of yo- 
gins. Nonetheless, these authors also seemed obliged to repeat many platitudes 
in praising the efficacy of Yoga. 

The mere presence of basic Ayurvedic terminology, even if somewhat pro- 
fuse, is not in itself sufficient proof that the author of a Yoga text had expertise 
in Ayurveda. As I shall discuss below, this terminology is part of a more gen- 
eral knowledge of disease and the three humours, which pervades earlier Tan- 
tras, Puranas and Dharmasastras. However, at times the authors of both the 
early and late corpuses reveal their understanding of the body and knowledge 
of medicines, and some occasionally quote or borrow from Ayurvedic texts. In 
my view, the last two of the following four types of textual evidence are the most 
certain indicators of an author’s knowledge of Ayurveda: 


49 Bouy 1994. 

50 On the meaning of gudavarta in the Pasu- 
patasitrabhasya and Matangaparamesvara, see 
Sanderson 1999:33. According to Alexis 
Sanderson’s interpretation of these sources, 
gudavarta is “a fundamental incapacity of 
the anus (payuh) as organ of excretion.” 


This may well be a more serious condi- 
tion than indicated by my translation of 
“constipation.” 

51 See the Appendix, p.65 below, for a list 
of these and their references in the Hathapra- 
dtpika. 
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Shared terminology 

Similar anatomical theory and medicines 
Textual parallels with Ayurvedic texts 

4. Citations of Ayurvedic texts 


wy pe 


A good example of the complexities behind the shared terminology mentioned 
above can be seen in the four earliest texts that teach the Hathayogic practice 
called mahamudra; namely, the Amrtasiddhi (11.3-11), the Dattatreyayogasastra 
(132-34), the Vivekamartanda (81-86) and the Amaraughaprabodha (29-32). 
These texts provide four separate accounts of mahamudra, which were borrowed 
or modified in various ways by nearly all subsequent works on Yoga.>* The 
benefits of this practice are described in the Vivekamartanda as follows: 


Because [of the practice of mahamudra,| no [food] should be 
[thought] wholesome or unwholesome. Indeed, all tastes become 
tasteless. Even a terrible poison consumed is digested as if it were 
nectar. Consumption (ksaya), skin diseases (kustha), constipation 
(gudavarta), swelling (gulma), indigestion (ajirna), fever (jvara) and 
anxiety (vyatha): these disorders are destroyed for that [yogin] who 
practises mahamudra. This mahamudra is said to bring people great 
supernatural powers (mahasiddhi) [such as minimization, etc.>3]. It 
should be kept secret and not given to just anyone.>* 


These verses, which were reproduced in the Hathapradipika,>° demonstrate how 
premodern Yoga texts enumerate the effects of a technique, beginning with the 
relatively mundane ones of strong digestion and finishing with supernatural 
powers. This passage is typical in that it only mentions the names of various 


52 One exception is the section on maha- 
mudra in the Jogapradipyaka (592-97). 

53 I have followed the interpretation of 
Brahmananda’s commentary (i.e., the Jyot- 
sna) on this verse in the Hathapradipika 
(3.18-): [...] Fae at: Rreaenforarared- 
at att Bata). However, it is possible that 
the author of the Vivekamartainda intended 
mahasiddhi to refer to some greater achieve- 
ment than the eight Yogic siddhis. This is 
certainly the case in the Amrtasiddhi, which 
uses the term mahasiddhi in the third verse 
of its chapter on jtvanmuktilaksana to refer 
to the attainment of the three states (avas- 
tha), which follow from the piercing of the 
three knots (granthi). This mahasiddhi brings 


liberation while alive 2 (Fat = Jal fate: ar- 
Tea ceae | HaTahaeday Sea Sears 

Yal). However, there is no such statement 
like this in the Vivekamartanda. 

54 Vivekamartanda 61-63 (MS Baroda, Cent- 
ral Library 4110, f. 31, ll. 2-4): 4 f@ wear 
aT tat: Bash Aer: | ata aR fas ae drs 
SiciGal Rell TAPOTAC IAAT AT | a- 
& are: ed aifed Helga J ASSAM RU H- 
fied Fergal Faraheee JOA! TIAA TAA 
aq dat aeq ae Pat 81 Ga] emend. : ad 
Codex. 

55 Vivekamartanda 84-86 = Hathapradipika 
3-15-17. 
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diseases and omits any specialized medical knowledge on how these illnesses 
were diagnosed, treated and managed. Moreover, the names of these diseases 
appear in other genres of Sanskrit literature of the time such as Tantras, Puranas 
and Epics that predate the tenth century.5° Their occurrence in earlier Tantras is 
particularly significant in this regard, because of the influence of Tantra on these 
Yoga traditions.°” The likelihood that the above list of diseases derives from a 
Tantric source is somewhat indicated by the inclusion of gudavarta which occurs 
in three Tantric works that predate Hathayoga, but it is not found in the classical 
texts of Ayurveda.>® 


HUMORAL DISEASES 


Nearly all of the Yoga texts in question mention categories of disease such as 
phlegm (kapha/éslesman), bile (pitta), wind (vata) disorders (dosa). This termin- 
ology refers to concepts that are more sophisticated than merely the names of 
disease. A good example of its usage in a Yoga text is seen in the description of 
the breath retention (kumbhaka) called ujjayi, which first appears in the Goraksa- 
Sataka (36cd—39) and the Yogabija (96-98ab). The Goraksasataka’s description is 
reproduced in the Hathapradipika as follows:>? 


56 Electronic searching of the Sanskrit 
texts available on Gretil and Muktabodha 
returns hundreds of examples of some 
of these terms in Tantras and Puranas. I 
shall provide only a few of each taken from 
contexts which indicate that the meaning 
is an illness. ksaya — Sarvajfianottara 19.6, 
Kiranatantra 51.10, Brahmayamala 61.66, 
Agnipurana 282.21, etc.; kustha — Malini- 
vijayottaratantra 16.56, Agnipurana 31.21, 
Visnudharmottara 3.346.2, | Mahabharata 
12.292.6, 13.24.14, etc.; gudavarta — see 
footnote 50; gulma — Mrgendratantravrtti 
Yogapada 2, Suksmagama 27.23, Ahir- 
budhnyasamhita 38.53, Garudamahapurana 
1,157.22, etc.; ajirna — Isanasivagurudevapad- 
dhati 39.156, Garudamahapurana 1.161.8, etc.; 
joara — Kubjikamatatantra 9.49, Netratantra 
17.6, Bhagavadgita 3.30, etc.; vyatha — 
Svacchandatantra 12.95, Bhagavadgita 11.49, 
etc., etc. 

57 Mallinson 2011: 770; Birch 2015: 8-10. 

58 The term gudavarta occurs in Pasu- 
patasitrabhasya 36-37, Mrgendratantravrtti 


Yogapada 2 and the Matangaparamesvara, 
Vidyapada 18.34ab (Sanderson 1999: 33). On 
the meaning of gudavarta, see footnote 50. 

59 Hathapradipika 2.51-53 (see footnote 61) 
= Goraksasataka 36cd—39 [= Yogakundaliny- 
upanisat 26cd-29] (HE Faa arehat STEHT 
Gae ta: ll 38 Ul Fat ona Hus ¥ eqarahy aea- 
AAI aeparan Taser qa: tl Bo it BST 
feerareeret Tsar Hl aa TEL t qua dara 
faaqar it 21 ml AIC \ 
TResAeAs: eriqareared AF PAPA Bl 

37a BUS] corr =: #UItd, Codex 37b Uea- 
4] emend. eat, Codex 37d Fal] 
corr. : 38a Codex 38a aitaifeara- corr. 

aitsifeat- Codex 38c Gathtet YH] emend. 
[cf. aPTHEISSGaqId 28cd]: omitted Co- 
dex. All corrections and emendations are 
by James Mallinson). Yogabija 96-98ab [= 

Yogasikhopanisat 1.93-95] (ATERai aTAATRaI 
GUST: TATA: | IRAE ast caaeear 
wa: Waal aus wHleded atkins | 
ARTISTA P RR TARA II Sell Tedd- 
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Now, ujjayi [is described ]. Having closed the mouth and taken in the 
breath slowly through both nostrils, so that it resonantly (sasvaram) 
touches from the throat as far down as the chest, [the yogin] should 
hold it as previously taught and breathe out through the left nos- 
tril. [Ujjayi| cures disorders (dosa) caused by phlegm (slesman) in 
the throat and it increases fire in the body. It cures imbalances in the 
network of channels (nddijala), abdomen and throughout the bod- 
ily constituents (dhatu).°° This breath retention called ujjayi can be 
practised by one while walking or sitting. 


Reaa: argarared 9 FHL d 
97¢ RRMTSI-] conj.* : RRMA Ed. 97a US] 
emend. : #Ud- Ed. (unmetr.). *My reasons 
for conjecturing “network of channels” are 
outlined in footnote 61. The manuscripts’ 
reading of “head” (RIA) is possible in so far 
as the head might be a location for a disease. 
But this reading does not solve the problem 
of “15. The redactor of the Yogasikhopani- 
sat (1.94cd.), who incorporated much of the 
Yogabija, tried unsuccessfully, in my opin- 
ion, to solve this problem by changing this 
hemistich to AHATE AWA). 
60 My translation of the part of the com- 
pound -udaradhatu- requires some explana- 
tion. It can only be read as udara and a dhatu. 
The compounding of @ seems strange and 
unnecessary. However, udaradhatu would 
be unmetrical. Brahmananda explains it 
this way; “a [means] wholly; the bodily con- 
stituents existing in the body are [what is 
meant by] throughout the bodily constitu- 
ents” (ST GHeaeeaqAAl ea SM Tata: ). My 
translation reflects this explanation. 

61 Hathapradipika 2.51-53 (1998: 57-58) S- 
ahah | aed Gass arePararHes Yael Ble: | eT 
Sle HST CAAT ATA Pata | Waas- 
are Prateear aa aeqasat Hus aeTa- 
BATIAAN 2.42 I TS TST G AAA 
AH! Tes Asal HaqSaret J FHA 
R.43 Il 

53a areisteateat- conj. : aninaiert- Ed. 
The majority of the manuscripts repor- 
ted in Kaivalyadhama’s critical edition of 
the Hathapradipika read ANETRI- instead of 


andistei-. When commenting on this verse, 
Brahmananda understood ARSTSIaRTAT as 

a dvandva compound of individual mem- 
bers (i.e., an itaretaradvandva). If one fol- 
lows this logic, then one must understand 
that the vitiated humours (dosa) are located 
according to each of the members of this 
compound, which is easy to comprehend 
in the case of “channels” (nadi), the “ab- 
domen” (udara) and the “bodily constitu- 
ents” (dhatu). However, the problem is how 
one might understand “water” (jala) in this 
context. Brahmananda glosses it as “wa- 
ter that has been drunk” or “yellow wa- 
ter” (3 MeagqasA). In the same vein, one 
could interpret it as “fluids” in the body, 
but I am yet to find this meaning of jala at- 
tested in another Yoga text, in spite of the 
fact that the term jala is used loosely to mean 
“sweat” and “nectar” in two other verses of 
the Hathapradipika (2.13, 3.70). Moreover, 
whether one interprets jala as water, urine 
or fluids, this interpretation is unlikely be- 
cause neither is a part of the body that fits 
well with the other members of the list. In 
this regard, it is helpful to consider that 
seven manuscripts of the Yogabija (see foot- 
note 59) have the reading sirojala- (‘the head 
and water’) in a verse which is parallel to 
this passage. Though this reading is also 
implausible, it points to a possible corrup- 
tion of sirajala, a variant spelling of sirajala, 
which means “the network of tubular ves- 
sels.” The compound sirajala occurs in other 
Yoga texts; e.g., Vivekamartanda 66, Sivasam- 
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References to the three humours in premodern yoga texts are frequent, but they 
are not a clear indication that yogins derived their knowledge of disease from 
Ayurveda because similar references occur in earlier Tantras and Puranas. To 
give but one example, the nineteenth chapter of the Netratantra sets out the vari- 
ous illnesses, among other calamities, which a king might neutralize by having 
a Santi rite performed for him. The illnesses include: 


[...] the ill-effects of poison from snakes, etc., boils caused by worms 
and so forth, diseases (vikara) of wind and bile (vatapitta) and all dis- 
orders of phlegm (slesmadosa). Piles, eye diseases, erysipelas and 
thousands of other diseases, detrimental effects of injuries and the 
like and internal illnesses that destroy the mind, such as grief and so 
on.°? 


In fact, the humoral concept of disease would have been known to yogins who 
were familiar with Brahmanical Sanskrit literature. For example, the basic ter- 
minology of disease and anatomy occurs in the Dharmaésastras. A widely-known 
text of this genre, the Yajnavalkyasmrti, contains a detailed passage on the cre- 
ation of the body, which includes words such as rasa (nutrient fluid), dhatu (con- 
stituent), ojas (vital drop), sira (tube), dhamani (pipes), slesman (phlegm), pitta 
(bile) and so on.®3 Lists of the seven bodily constituents (dhatu) appear in the 
Mahabharata and the Patanjalayogasastra, as well as various Puranas, Tantras and 
Buddhist works.°4 Furthermore, the notion that disease was an imbalance in 
the bodily constituents is mentioned in the Patafijalayogasastra.°> As far as 1am 
aware, such a definition is absent in the Yoga corpus consulted for this article, 


hita 4.60, Hathapradipika 3.70, Hatharatnavalt 
2.66, etc. This compound is used to describe 
the body in the Parakhyatantra (see below). 
Furthermore, in yogic works, it was thought 
that these channels could be blocked by im- 
purities (mala), which might explain the 
reference to a disorder (dosa) in the chan- 
nels (see, for example, Vivekamartanda: 97, 
Hathapradipika: 1.39, 2.4-6, etc.). 


In the critical edition of the Hathapradipika, 
three manuscripts (%, 4 and 4) read jala in- 
stead of jala, and this is metrically permiss- 
ible. The reading of jala can be easily ex- 
plained as emanating from a scribal error. 

62 Netratantra 19.125cd-27 (1939 [vol 2]: 
174) aVifefrsataies Hlehrenleatas: tt 24 Ul 
araftrataria Sarl Ga: | atari seR- 
THAT A PHAGTSS: WORE ATA TST 


AAT: GES: | STRATA TIAA RUeHTATLA- 
TATRA: . 

63 Yajfavalkyasmrti: 3.68-109. 

64 For references in the Mahabharata, the 
Patafijalayogasastra, as well as Puranic and 
Buddhist literature, see Maas 2008:144- 
46. Examples in Saiva Tantras include 
the Matangaparamesvaratantra (Buddhitattva- 
prakarana 17.12), the Nisvasakarika 25.43, 
Ksemaraja’s commentary on the Svacchanda- 
tantra (4.159), the Kubjikamatatantra (17.93), 
the Saradatilika (1.33), the Isanasivagurudeva- 
paddhati (1.64), etc. 

65 The definition of disease in the Patafijala- 
yogasastra occurs in the Bhasya on Sutra 1.30. 
Maas (2008:147-52) argues that the most 


likely reading for this is aftratgas7, 
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with the exception of Brahmananda’s commentary (the Jyotsna) on Hathapra- 
dipika 3.38. This definition of disease made its way from the Patanjalayogasastra 
into the Lingapurana and Vayaviyasamhita.° 

Given that some of the content and the non-Paninian register of Sanskrit in 
much of the Yoga corpus under consideration is similar to the Saivagamas, one 
should think twice before reading more complex Ayurvedic theory into passages 
of these works that contain humoral terminology and more recondite anatomical 
terms, especially if a simpler meaning is possible. For example, in the above de- 
scription of ujjayi, one might be tempted to understand the compound nadijala, 
which is based on a conjecture, according to Ayurvedic theory, referring to the 
network of blood vessels (sirajala), which is one of four networks (jala) men- 
tioned in the Susrutasamhita.°’ Apart from the fact that the word nadi is not 
used with this meaning in Ayurvedic works (Dominik Wujastyk 2003a: 37), this 
compound more probably refers to the general system of channels (nad7), which 
were a Salient feature of the subtle body in Tantra. Similar references to a net- 
work (jala) of channels can be found in Tantras predating Hathayoga such as the 
eighth or ninth-century Parakhyatantra:° 


Even Yoga cannot accomplish its fruits if it is devoid of a support. 
Its support is the body, which is covered with a network of tubular 
vessels (sirajala)..°° 


Although the presence of humoral terminology is insufficient to prove that pre- 
modern yogins had expertise in Ayurveda, the prominence of such terminology 
in both the early and late corpuses indicates that yogins had a strong interest 
in the healing effects of many Yoga techniques. Indeed, the theme of healing 
diseases was important in the transmission and promotion of the tradition. The 
particularity of certain benefits suggests that some of this information had a prac- 
tical value for yogins and it may have derived from actual observations and testi- 
mony. Nonetheless, the frequency of grandiose rhetorical statements, such as 


which is similar to some statements in Ayur- 
vedic texts. Cf. Carakasamhita, Sitrasthana, 
9.4a feraRt AGATA, The definition ld- 
497 is also used as a standard example 
in Mimamsa and Nyaya texts. It does not 
originate in the Patafijalayogasastra but in 
early Ayurvedic literature. I am grateful to 
Dominik Wujastyk for this added informa- 
tion, as well as for suggesting that a prehis- 
tory of this definition of disease is possible 
in the Tripitaka. 

66 Lingapurana: 1.9.4, Vayaviyasam- 
hita: 7.2.38.3, p. 406. I wish to thank Philipp 


Maas and Christéle Barois for pointing out 
these two references to me. 

67 In the Sarirasthana of the Susrutasam- 
hita (5.12), four separate networks (jala) are 
mentioned in the muscle (mamsa), channels 
(sir), sinews (snayu) and bones (asthi). 

68 On the date of the Parakhyatantra, see 
Dominic Goodall 2004: xlviii-lviii. 

69 Parakhyatantra 14.52 (iéad AGE fa- 
Ustetdatted | fetter 4 STIs wate 
Wh:). Edition and translation by Dominic 
Goodall (2004: 367). 
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“this Yoga will cure all diseases,” indicates that the passages on benefits were 
also written to promote the type of Yoga being taught.”° 


3. THEORY 


F THE AUTHOR OF A YOGA TEXT incorporated descriptions of physiology that rely 
I on Ayurvedic terminology and theories, as seen in the Brhattrayi, this might 
provide more robust evidence for the use of specialized Ayurvedic knowledge 
in a Yoga tradition. This type of evidence is rare in the early corpus and difficult 
to trace because these texts do not reveal their sources. Furthermore, although 
some texts of the early corpus have descriptions of digestion and vital points 
(marman) that are conceptually similar to Ayurvedic physiology, there are also 
enough significant differences to suggest a non-medical source, as will be seen 
in the examples taken from the Yogayajfavalkya and the Amrtasiddhi. In contrast 
to this, some texts of the late corpus, such as the Yuktabhavadeva and the Hatha- 
sanketacandrika, quote Ayurvedic texts explicitly or contain passages which can 
be proven to derive from them. These instances provide more solid ground for 
assessing how and why these authors combined Ayurvedic theory with Yoga. 


FIRE, DIGESTIVE FIRE AND DIGESTION 


Nearly all of the Yoga texts in the corpus refer frequently to a yogin’s inner fire 
(agni, anala, vahni, etc.). It is clear from expressions, such as jatharagni, that this 
fire is located in the abdomen.”* Many Hathayogic practices are credited with 
increasing the body’s heat,7* and the fact that it can result in Rajayoga, which is 
the goal of Hathayoga,’? signifies the important role of a yogin’s inner fire in the 
soteriology of premodern Yoga traditions. 

Descriptions of digestion tend to occur in explanations of the mundane be- 
nefits afforded by the practice of Yoga. A good example is found in the Amrta- 
siddhi, which is the earliest known text to teach the three mudras (i.e., mahamudra, 
mahabandha and mahavedha) that became central to the practice of Hathayoga.’* 


70 Expressions such as “it removes all dis- 
eases” (sarvarogahara), “it destroys all ill- 
ness” (sarvavyadhivinagana) and so on are 
common in both the early and late corpuses. 
71 Various Yoga texts of both the early and 
late corpus describe the location of this fire; 
e.g., Dattatreyayogasastra 139, Vivekamartanda 
135ab, etc. 

72 In the Hathapradipika alone, the increas- 
ing of fire in the body is mentioned nearly 


a dozen times and is expressed variously 
as follows: jatharapradipti 1.27, udayam 
jatharanalasya 1.29, janayati jatharagnim 
1.31, analasya pradipanam 2.20, dahanapra- 
diptam 2.29, mandagnisandipana 2.35, 
dehanalavivardhana 2.52, Sartragnivivardhana 
2.65, agnidipana 2.78, atyantapradiptah [...] 
foalanah 3.66, jatharagnivivardhini 3.79. 

73 See Hathapradipika 1.1-2, 67, 2.76, etc. 

74 See Mallinson 2016. 
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According to the Amrtasiddhi, the practice of these mudras stimulates digestive 
fire, which initiates a chain reaction of increasing nutrient fluid, then bodily con- 
stituents (dhatu) and finally the foremost vital fluid, which in this text is probably 
semen.’ This process leads to a number of mundane benefits.”° A more detailed 


75 The other possibility is ojas. However, 
the Amrtasiddhi does not mention ojas else- 
where and semen (bindu) is important for 
both its metaphysics and practice (i.e., se- 
men retention). Also, the Goraksayogasastra, 
which might have borrowed from the Amr- 
tasiddhi or an intermediary source (e.g., 
Goraksayogasastra (MS) 5, 13ab = Amrta- 
siddhi 3.1, 6.11ab; Goraksayogasastra (MS) 
43 ~Amrtasiddhi 7.20), describes a similar 
process that ends in semen: “Having con- 
tracted the root of the anus, [placing] the 
chin on the chest, closing the nine doors, 
filling the lungs with the breath, one causes 
[the breath] to move through all the chan- 
nels and the body’s fire to blaze. Because 
of the constant blazing of the fire, food and 
the like are cooked. The constant cooking of 
the food, etc., increases nutrient fluid. Be- 
cause of its essence, [nutrient fluid] is in 
one’s seed. It supports semen and | nothing 
else” (AGS TEI g fags eaqarak | aagl- 
ft eee BRATIS ATIAT I 2011 AR Gdaret- 
ai ceate: TAIT Fe: Tea Stata: OTA 
Wad I geil aTalle: asad taahe: weed | 
ware fad fe feraia AAT 23.1 

19d fag] emend. faeg MS Kathmandu NAK 
S 332 (microfilm A1333/20)). 

76 “Just as treasure is pointless for those 
who are not inclined to use it, the [three] 
mudras are certainly so for those who have 
abandoned their practice [of them]. Having 
realised this, wise men should always prac- 
tise [them]. From the practice, Yoga arises, 
and from Yoga, everything is accomplished. 
Having assumed the first mudra and hav- 
ing applied the two locks very firmly, [the 
yogin] should tap the three [main] chan- 
nels of the body. Then, remaining steady, 
he should tap the hips with the penis seal. 
Having stopped the flow of the breaths 
and having performed inhalations and re- 
tentions, the yogin should undertake [this] 
practice in order to increase all enjoyments. 


By this means of practising day and night, 
uninterruptedly, every three hours, in every 
way, the breath becomes tamed. Because 
of taming the breath [thus], the fire in the 
body increases every day. When the fire is 
increasing, food is cooked easily. By cook- 
ing the food, nutrient fluid increases. When 
the nutrient fluid has constantly increased, 
then the bodily constituents increase. Ow- 
ing to the increase in the bodily constituents, 
the foremost vital fluid increases. When 
there is an abundance of [this] foremost 
fluid because of the constant practice of 
Yoga, the best of yogins becomes nourished, 
has a firm body and great strength. Because 
of strength, the great practice of mahabandha 
arises. Because of the great practice of 
mahabandha, nutrient fluid is digested and 
all humours (dosa), whose waste products 
are faeces and urine, are removed.” (Amrta- 
siddhi:14.3-12: Fa i faaea fa: hear 
wad! carat setae aed 4 fend ya wd 
Fal AGMA: ede: Ufedehat: | SPaTETEsTaa 


eo We Se 


aT apie oeeata i aca realest Bai Heat 
Fell Heledl | sehled da: Fara Bra 
Te: Wl GaRehed Feat: RR: GSIGEAT | agai 
THAIS HAT RHPA ll SPASARTTPT B- 
amir | fearbafated ara a aan aa tt 
BHAA AGO Ara | ATA 
ale: cae add dat dal fladars @ Ga 
aa | re tba AGP ATA TE 
Tat ltt Feed Matera | ATA: aeateelgd A- 
al Tad Ta: | WaATALA SAT Add PATA Tc: | 
Gel ala rial SSH Halas: ll AalaeaTAET- 
AL FIST TATA | HATARTEP ATTRA Gl 
TH AACN BRtled VATA ASAAHAAT:.) In 
this instance, the term tattva refers to the 
three mudras. In verse 14.2 the three mudris 
are referred to as tattvatraya. The compound 
purusamudra appears to be referring to the 
penis seal (lirigamudra), which is mentioned 
in chapter 13 of the Amrtasiddhi. 
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description of digestion occurs in the Yogayajnavalkya. Unlike the Hathapradipika 
and most of the other texts of the early corpus, the Yogayajfiavalkya contains ex- 
planatory passages on metaphysical terms, such as the breath (prana), the body’s 
fire (matarisva), kundalini and so on. After locating the fire at the centre of the 
body and describing it as a triangular site of flames shining like molten gold,’” 
the process of digestion is then described as follows: 


Water, food and its flavours are made wholesome in the stomach. 
When prana has moved into the stomach, it separates them out 
again.”° Then, it puts the water on the fire and the food, etc., above 
the water. Having naturally reached [the place of | apana, prina along 
with apana, then fans the fire in the middle of the body. Gradually, 
the fire is further fanned by prana and apana, [until] it then blazes 
in its abode in the middle of the body. Blazing with flames, the 
fire fuelled by the prana there makes the water in the intestines 
extremely hot. By means of the hot water, the fire thoroughly cooks 
the food and the condiments [which were] placed on the water. The 
water becomes sweat and urine, the nutrient fluid (rasa) becomes 
semen (virya), and the food becomes faeces. O Gargi, prana makes 
[them so] one by one. While prana along with samana distribute the 
nutrient fluid in all the channels, prana moves in the body by way of 
the breath. All the winds in the body constantly expel faeces, urine 
and other [waste matter] through the pores of the skin and nine 


orifices.79 


This passage contains the salient features of various accounts of digestion in 
Ayurvedic works. These include the role of the bodily winds in ingesting food, 


77 The centre of the body (dehamadhya) 
is defined in Yogayajfavalkya 4.14ab as: 
“two finger-breaths above the anus and two 
finger-breadths below the penis” (Jard 2y- 
IgA, aa Agra . The description 
of the “place of flames’ (sikhisthana) is given 
at Yogayajriavalkya 4.11cd-4.12a. 

78 The location and functions of prana, 
apana and samana are mentioned in Yoga- 
yajfiavalkya 4.47-58ab, which precedes the 
description of digestion. For further inform- 
ation on the bodily winds, see Zysk 1993. 
79 Yogayajhavalkya 4.58cd—66 (ed. pp. 34— 
5): Greed Sere 5 Tala a GHAI 4e Ul ge 
HARTA: HORA FATIH JAH | FAC Gs 


wa aad TSG 48 Se aa ST- 
ded Ge Aled: | Talla Sead Ca Cee 
Us: Il ON AAT Allele aac ara Slat: Bel: ideal 


wala fret RS SEAM &2 Ml SaTethsa- 


~ 


ACTA WOT Bae: | HOATMARICHSA- 


~ 


ard AA aR Stel AAT ASIA ante 
AA ad: Goals: Gece ka il S- 
aa SS Carat Feed Tat | Tete ATTA 
FIO: FAGATITS ll GY ll GATAATSAT aa Ta G- 
ay Ay) araszsaraqedn ez ala Ared: I 
Q4ll SERA Tae: foqaeeasiaa Hated 
aaa: Ga AR GPaRATALM 84 

66a SIA] conj. : AAGHAL Ed. 66d az 
Gea] conj. anhty fate Ed. 
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fanning the digestive fire, distributing the nutrient fluid and excreting waste, 
as well as the cooking of food in the stomach to produce both nutrient fluid 
and waste. However, a closer comparison with Ayurvedic descriptions of diges- 
tion reveals that the Yogayajiiavalkya’s is a rather simplified and even somewhat 
crude account. For example, the early seventh-century Astangahrdayasamhita nar- 
rates how food is transformed as it is cooked, first becoming sweet, then acidic 
and pungent. The cooking process produces phlegm, bile and wind at different 
stages. Also, five elemental fires, which correspond to the five elemental aspects 
of food, cook the food to nourish the body’s five elements. The resulting nutri- 
ent fluid is further cooked by seven fires in sequence, one for each of the seven 
bodily constituents (dhatu), which are nourished in turn. And each bodily con- 
stituent produces its own type of waste.*° This level of sophistication is absent 
in descriptions of digestion in the early corpus. 

However, unlike the Amrtasiddhi, the Yogayajnavalkya explains digestion 
without directly connecting it to the practice of Yoga. The Yogayajfiavalkya is a 
compilation and much of it is based on the Vasisthasamhita. In fact, the former 
borrowed over two hundred and fifty verses from the latter.** By following 
the parallel verses in both texts, it is clear that the Yogayajriavalkya’s passage on 
digestion has been inserted into a large block of text taken verbatim from the 
Vasisthasamhita, as shown in Table 1. 

One might ask why the redactor of the Yogayajnavalkya inserted a descrip- 
tion of digestion towards the end of this chapter, which culminates in teaching a 
method for purifying the channels (nadisuddhi). Both the Vasisthasamhita and the 
Yogayajfavalkya claim that nadisuddhi ignites the fire situated in the abdomen,” 
and both teach it as a preliminary practice to holding the breath (pranayama). 
As a preparatory practice, it results in only mundane benefits, whereas the prac- 
tice of pranayama raises kundalini and takes the yogin to the goal of liberation.®3 
Therefore, as was the case with the Amrtasiddhi, the redactor of the Yogayajfiaval- 
kya provided a theoretical explanation for the mundane benefits of nadisuddhi, 
which is generally consistent with the Ayurvedic notion that digestive fire is es- 


80 See the Astangahrdayasamhita: $4.3.54- 
64. Sanderson (1999: 38-42) has produced 
an annotated translation of this passage, 
which he says partly reproduces and partly 
paraphrases Carakasamhita: Ci15.5-19. He 
also translates the description of diges- 
tion in the Bhavaprakasa (2.193-213), which 
adds further detail to the Astangahrdaya’s 
account. 


81 See p.28 of the introduction to the 
Vasisthasamhita edition. 

82 It is worth noting the slight variation 
between their readings: Vasisthasam- 
hita:2.68cd: [...] dfastoufafadaq. Ce. 
Yogayajfiavalkya: 5.21: [...] aiftdasiorates:. 
83 Vasisthasamhita 3.49-56 and Yogayajfia- 
valkya 6.69-82. 
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Vasisthasamhita  Yogayajiiavalkya 


verse numbers verse numbers Topic 

2.6-7 4.9-10 The length of the body and the sphere of 
prana 

2.8-10 4.11-15 Description and location of the fire in the 
body 

2.11-18 4.16-24 The kanda, milacakra and kundalint 

2.19-41 4.25-46 Susumna and fourteen other channels (nadz) 

2.42-49 4.47-57 The five principal bodily winds (vayu) 

omitted 4.58-66 Digestion 

2.50-54 4.67-71 The five secondary bodily winds 

2.55-69 4.71-72 5.3-22 Purification of the channels (nadisuddhi) 


Table 1: A comparison of passages from the Vasisthasamhita and the Yogayajiavalkya. 


sential for the optimal functioning of the body.*+ The compilatory nature of the 
Yogayajnavalkya indicates that its passage on digestion was probably borrowed 
from somewhere. However, the simplicity of it in relation to descriptions of di- 
gestion in Ayurvedic texts suggests that the source was probably not a work on 
Ayurveda. 


YOGI-PHYSICIANS AND HUMORAL THEORY 


A possible source of the Yogayajnavalkya’s passage on digestion is hinted at in its 
eighth chapter. The topic of this chapter is concentration (dharana) on the five 
elements, the description of which is similar to dharana in some earlier Tantras.°5 
In addition to its own teachings on this topic, the Yogayajravalkya mentions an- 
other group of yogins who claimed to unite the self (atman) with the supreme 


84 For example, Susrutasamhita, Sittrasthana 
15.41: “One whose humours, digestive fire 
and the functioning of the bodily constitu- 
ents and impurities are [all] in equilib- 
rium; whose self, sense organs and mind 
are serene is called healthy” (GAGS: a- 
Afi araguetra: | saaafsara: - 
eal gahrtad). Various foods, drugs and 
treatments that increase digestive fire (ag- 
nidtpana) are mentioned throughout Ayur- 
vedic works (e.g., Carakasamhita, Cikitsa- 


sthana 3.151, 8123-33, 15.141-215). For fur- 
ther information on digestion in Ayurvedic 
works, see Jolly 1977; Das 2003; Dominik 
Wujastyk 20038, etc. 

85 The Tantric practice of dharana is de- 
scribed in Svacchandatantra 7.299cd-302ab, 
which is adapted from the Nisvasa’s Nay- 
asiitra 4.114-115 (Dominic Goodall et al. 
2015:394). There is a more sophisticated 
practice of dharana in the Malinivijayottara- 
tantra (Vasudeva 2004: 297, 307-29). 
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deity by a practice that combined dharana and pranayama with humoral theory. 
These yogins were considered the best physicians (bhisagvara) and they believed 
that their practice derived from the two Asvins, the divine physicians to the gods. 
One must wonder whether these yogi-physicians composed texts that have been 
lost, and whether the Yogayajfiavalkya’s passage on digestion was taken from one 
of their works. All that remains of their teachings is the following brief report 
in the Yogayajnavalkya. It is a rare example from a premodern Yoga text of a true 
synthesis between the practice of Yoga and humoral theory: 


However, in regard to this goal [of seeing the supreme lord], other 
yogins who are the best knowers of Brahma, the best physicians and 
highly skilled in [ various] Yogas teach that the body certainly consists 
of the five elements (i.e., earth, water, fire, etc.). Therefore, O Garg, it 
consists of [the humours | wind, bile and phlegm. For all those whose 
nature is wind and are engaged in all [types of] Yoga, the body be- 
comes dry because of pranayama. However, for those whose nature 
is bile, the body does not dry quickly. And for those whose nature is 
phlegm, the body soon becomes sturdy. For one who concentrates 
on the fire element [in the body], all [diseases] arising from viti- 
ated wind disappear. For one who always concentrates on part earth 
and part water, phlegmatic and wind diseases soon disappear. For 
one who always concentrates on part space and part wind, diseases 
arising from disorders in [all] three humours are certain to disappear. 
For this purpose, the two Asvins [who were] the best of physicians 
taught people how to cure disorders of the three humours simply 
by pranayama. Therefore, Gargi, you should always do this practice. 
While abiding by the [other auxiliaries of Yoga] such as the general 
observances (yama), practise concentration according to the [above | 
rules.°° 


It is possible that some yogins were seen as physicians, who attempted to heal 
people’s diseases by combining Yoga techniques with a basic understanding of 


86 Yogayajiavalkya: 8.32—40ab (edition 78— 
9): Beat aera aia seafae: 1 frs- 
Tad até aPTy Vasa: tl ALK dada J Fae 
Ya BG AAT AVE Taha 
Tarra Gast aaa! TTA 
aa and ara sea Prarcaarai aka ay- 
Sala BSR! SHA HA GUAT 
FAA anal Fadel Bd aaah areas: | 
aiat BSR A aN Fad: Bal aRalea B- 


AST UT STATA | STAT ASAT 
AN Had: Aal ll AeMslal CT Raed A 
Gara: | aaa ergerahaat a Rava t o- 
uManadd Sead FA CA A aie 
faci SH GARR aafehta doar fafsaerai 
He. Yogayajriavalkya 8.33-35 are quoted in 
the Yogasarasangraha: 33-34 and attributed 
to the Yogasaramanijart. 
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humoral theory and disease. If these yogins remained outside the profession 
of Ayurveda, they may have rivalled Ayurvedic physicians (vaidya) in treating 
people. Moreover, such rivalry was probably inevitable because of the claims 
that Yoga cures every disease and results in immortality.°7 Such claims must 
have rendered Ayurveda and rasayana largely superfluous to those yogins who 
believed them. In light of the curative powers of Yoga, it is no surprise that two 
texts of the early corpus present the guru as a physician whose healing capabil- 
ities extended to curing transmigration (samsara). One of these, the Amrtasiddhi, 
begins with the verse: 


Salutations to the guru, the physician who cures the ignorance of 
those who are asleep because of the poison [of Samsara], by means 
of the flow of nectar in the form of knowledge.** 


The above verse bears some resemblance to the opening one of Vagbhata’s 
Astangahrdayasamhita, which pays homage to the physician who can cure all 
diseases, including the passions that give rise to delusion.*? Therefore, any 
rivalry between gurus of Yoga and physicians in healing mundane diseases 
appears to have extended to curing the obstacles to liberation. It would seem 
that premodern Yoga and Ayurveda were distinguished not so much by the 
maladies they attempted to cure but by the methods with which the cure was 
effected. 


VITAL POINTS (MARMAN) 


The Early Corpus 
The seventh chapter of the Yogayajravalkya describes two methods of sensory 
withdrawal (pratyahara) which incorporate vital points.9° The first is taken ver- 


87 Such rivalry is also evinced in the Amar- 
aughaprabodha, which questions the claims 
of vaidyas and asserts that samadhi cures all 
diseases. See footnote 141. 

88 Amrtasiddhi:1.2: Agta fasfaarti aaa- 


gaara | fed Fa dala aes SRA AA. Ce. 
Yogataravali: 1, in which the guru is likened 
to a toxicologist who can cure the poison of 
Samsara. For a translation of this verse, see 
Birch 2015: 4 n. 2. 

89 Astangahrdayasamhita:Si.1.1: “Saluta- 
tions to the extraordinary physician who has 


cured all diseases, such as passion, which 
are innate, spread throughout the whole 
body and give rise to desire, delusion and 
restlessness” (TUMetP Tata THA TTA- 
Wd Sa | Siegel Aaa aisqa- 
aaa AMIStd AH). There is evidence that 
the “extraordinary physician” here should 
be understood to be the Buddha (HIML:1A: 
604-6). 

go A translation of this practice in the Yoga- 
yajfiavalkya is found in Birch and Hargreaves 
2015: 2.3 
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batim from the Vasisthasamhita,?* which probably borrowed it from the Vimanar- 
canakalpa, a Vaikhanasa text that could date to the ninth century.?* All three 
texts contain the same list of eighteen vital points (marman), enumerated below, 
and the same measurements in finger-breadths (angula) of the distances between 
each of these points. The method is very simple and is described in a single verse: 


[The yogin] should make the breath go into these points and hold 
[it in each one] by means of the mind. By moving [the breath] from 
point to point, he performs pratyahara.?> 


Comparing the eighteen vital points of the Vasisthasamhita et al., with those of 
earlier Ayurvedic works does not yield a positive result. The Susrutasamhita 
(Sa.6) and the Astargahrdayasamhita (Sa.4) describe one hundred and seven 
vital points but, as seen in Table 2, only half correspond with the Yogic ones in 
terms of location.?* The main problem in determining further correspondences 
is that the locations of the vital points in the Vasisthasamhita et al., are less specific 
than the more detailed descriptions of vital points in the Ayurvedic texts. For 
example, the Vasisthasamhita et al. simply mention the big toes (padangustha) 
but the closest point in Ayurveda is called ksipra, which is situated between the 
first and second toe of each foot.?> In the case of the neck, the Yogic sources 
refer to the pit of the throat (kanthakiipa), but Susruta mentions four vital points 
called dhamani on either side of the trachea (kanthandd7) and eight called matrka 
on either side of the neck.°° If one takes these differences into account, then 


91 Yogayajfavalkya:7.1-21ab = Vasistha- that the Vimandarcanakalpa is older than the 


samhita: 3.57~-74. The apparent discrepancy 
in the number of verses is caused by the 
numbering in the edition of the Vasistha- 
samhita, which, in this section, has several 
verses with six padas. 

g2 Gérard Colas considers the Vimanar- 
canakalpa to be one of the earliest texts of 
the Vaikhanasa Samhita corpus, which he 
dates between the gth and 13th—14th cen- 
turies (Colas 2012:158). There is no firm 
terminus a quo for the Vasisthasamhita, al- 
though the editors of the text argue for a 
post-12th century date, based on the ab- 
sence of citations in earlier works in which 
they expected to find it. The Vasistha- 
samhita’s terminus ad quem is the Yogayajna- 
valkya, which predates the Hathapradtpika 
(15th century). Therefore, one might tent- 
atively date the Vasisthasamhita between the 
12th-13th centuries and thus, it is possible 


Vasisthasamhita and a source text for it. 

93 Vasisthasamhita: 3.74 = Yogayajfiaval- 
kya: 7.20cd—-21cd (edition 76): Tay, H- 
AAT ATARI IRA | 9. Ro Ul CATATCLATATCTAT- 
Pe TAER THad:. ; 

94 The Carakasamhita:$a.7.14 mentions 
that there are one hundred and seven 
vital points, but does not enumerate them. 
The entire chapter on marmans in the 
Astangahrdayasamhita has been translated 
and discussed in Dominik Wujastyk 
2003a: 201 f., 236-44. 

95 Susrutasamhita: $4.6.24: (Wgaehy- 
ware fer). 

96 Susrutasamhita: $4.6.27: (qa Woarery- 
Wade TAM F als FA AT ATs, 
[...] Harare: fe Ares). In 6.6, it 
states that there are four dhamani and eight 


~ 


matrka ([...] AeA TAASS ATA [...]). 
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only nine of the vital points in the Susrutasamhita and Astangahrdayasamhita have 
identical locations to those in the Vasisthasamhita et al. 

The most telling evidence that the vital points of the Vasisthasamhita et al., 
were not derived from Ayurvedic sources is that they do not adopt the special 
names of Ayurvedic points, like indravasti or sthapani. If Ayurveda were the in- 
spiration behind Yogic points, one must wonder why only eighteen of the one 
hundred and seven known to Ayurvedic doctors were included. There is no 
qualifying statement that these eighteen Yogic points are more important than 
the others in Ayurveda. Furthermore, the Vasisthasamhita et al., omit much of 
the sophisticated details of the vital points in Ayurvedic texts. For example, the 
Susrutasamhita provides the measurements of the width of each point; most are 
half a finger breadth, but others are up to four finger breadths.9” Also, the Ayur- 
vedic texts divide the vital points into groups depending on their relation to the 
body’s anatomy. For example, the Susrutasamhita divides its vital points into 
five groups; points in the flesh (mamsamarman), the blood vessels (siramarman), 
the sinews (snayumarman), the bones (asthimarman) and the joints (sandhimar- 
man).°° One would expect some of this information to have found its way into 
the Vasisthasamhita et al., had their authors consulted Ayurvedic works. 

In light of the above discrepancies between the Vasisthasamhita et al. and 
Ayurvedic sources and given the contents of the former derive from tantric 
and ascetic traditions, it is more likely that the list of vital points in the 
Vasisthasamhita et al. derives from such traditions, rather than an Ayurvedic 
one. The ascetic background is attested by the fact that this practice is found 
in the Vimanarcanakalpa, which was written by the Vaikhanasas, a community 
of hermits who performed the domestic rites of the Vaikhanasa Vedic school. 
Other possible sources include earlier Tantric traditions which taught methods 
of concentration (dharana) and meditation (dhyana) that required a practitioner 
to hold the breath or mind on points in the body, which are sometimes called 
supports (adhara). The eleventh-century Kashmiri exegete Ksemaraja provided 
two lists of supports in his commentary (uddyota) on the Netratantra (7.1), ina 
section on meditation on the subtle body (suksmadhyana), which is the second 
of three methods for cheating death. As seen in Table 2, twelve of the supports 
in the first list are almost identical with vital points in the Vasisthasamhita et 
al.*°° A similar list of bodily locations is given for the practice of concentration 


97 Suésrutasamhita: $a.6.28-29. laprakriya). In a subsequent comment (Net- 
g8 Susrutasamhita: $4.6.4. ratantra: 7.16), he distinguishes a medita- 
99 Colas 2012:158. tion on the subtle body (suksmadhyana), 
100 Ksemaraja introduces the second list which utilizes the supports (adhara) taught 
by stating that it is a Kaula practice (ku- in the Kaula practice, from a meditation on 
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(dharana) in the chapter on Yoga in the Saradatilakatantra (25.23-25), which was 
probably composed in Orissa in the twelfth-century. This list appears to be 
derived from a similar one in the Prapajicasaratantra, another Orissan work that 
has been dated to the same century." 

A Yoga text which is unlikely to predate the Vimanarcanakalpa and Vasistha- 
samhita, but is nonetheless important to consider here is the Ksurikopanisat, a so- 
called Yoga Upanisad that was written before the fourteenth century because it 
is cited in Sankarananda’s Atmapurana.'” It describes a practice of sensory with- 
drawal (pratyahara) in which ten bodily locations are mentioned.*°? The tech- 
nique resembles that of the Vasisthasamhita et al., in so far as the yogin is instruc- 
ted to focus the mind and hold the breath on ten bodily locations, which corres- 
pond to ten of the eighteen vital points in the Vasisthasamhita et al. However, the 
Ksurikopanisat does not call these locations either vital points (marman) or sup- 
ports (adhara), and its practice of sensory withdrawal goes no higher than the 
throat.*°* 

Various premodern Yoga texts contain references to the sixteen supports 
(adhara).°5 Table 2 includes those of the sixteenth-century Sivayogapradipika 
(3.17-32), whose passage on meditation on the supports was quoted in the 
Yogacintamani (pp. 112-14) and was the basis for further descriptions in the more 
recent Siddhasiddhantapaddhati (2.11-25), Yogatarangini (13) and Ramacandra’s 
Tattvabinduyoga (ff. 13Vv—-15v). 


the subtle body with supports taught for 
Tantric practice ([...] aalfesnafparAraRTea- 
Wee [...] BA THPYTHAd). This sug- 
gests that the first list (included in Table 2) 
is from a Tantric tradition. 

101 Sanderson 2007: 230-33. 

102 Bouy 1994: 31 n.118. 

103, Ksurikopanisat: 6-11ab. 

104 The Ksurikopanisat:11cd—20 also de- 
scribes concentration (dharana) on three vi- 
tal points (marman) and various channels 
(nadi). The locations of the three vital 
points are somewhat obscure, the excep- 
tion being one in the middle of the shank 
(jangha), the cutting of which is called In- 
dravajra. It is possible that this name was 
inspired by the name of the Ayurvedic vi- 
tal point Indravasti, which is also located in 


the middle of the shank. However, beyond 
this, there is no evidence to suggest that the 
Ksurikopanisat was inspired by Ayurvedic 
theory or praxis. 

105 For example, Hathapradipika: 3.72, 
Gherandasamhita: 3.12, | Yogaciidamany- 
upanisat: 3. 

106 The points inserted in square brack- 
ets are from the Prapaficasaratantra, which 
was the source for the list in the Sarada- 
tilakatantra. The verse in the Saradatilaka- 
tantra is very similar to two verses on the 
sixteen supports quoted without attribution 
by Brahmananda in his commentary (i.e., 
the Jyotsna) on Hathapradipika: 3.73 (A¥- 
ReHalseateayarea: | Ala HISSATA G- 
flan arfeeat dat ae a Gore | HAT a Fal- 
THA Ua  Gearann: Brat aga: ) 
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Yogayajnavalkya, Susruta- Netroddyota Sarada- Sivayoga- — Ksurikopa- 
Vasisthasamhita & samhita & — (adhara) tilaka*°° pradipika nisat 
Vimanarcanakalpa Astanga- (adhara) 
(marman) hrdaya 
(Sarira- 
sthana) 
(marman) 
1 Big Toes (padangustha) angustha angustha padangustha angustha 
2 Ankles (gulpha) gulpha gulpha gulpha gulpha 
Middle of the Shanks indravasti jangha 
janghamadhya) 
4 Base of the [Tibial] 
mass (citimiula) 
5 Middle of the Knees janu janu janu janu 
janumadhya) 
6 Middle of the Thighs urot aru aru 
tirumadhya) 
7 Root of the Anus guda payu [guda] guda'7 guda 
payumiila) 
8 Middle of the body 
(dehamadhya) 
9 Penis (medhra) medhra linga medhra Signa 
[medhra] 
10 Navel (nabhi) nabhi jathara nabhi nabhi nabhi 
11 Heart (hrdaya) hrdaya hrd hrdaya hrd hrdaya 
12 Pit of the throat kantha kantha kantha kantha 
kanthaktipa) 
13 Root of the Palate talu talumila 
talumila) 
14 Base of the Nose nasi [nasa] ghranamiila’® 
nasamiila) 
15 Eyeballs (aksimandala) netra 
16 Middle of the Brow sthapani bhriimadhya bhriimadhya bhruva 
bhritmadhya) 
17 Forehead (alata) lalata [lalatagra] lalata 
18 [Crown of] the Head adhipati brahma- miirdhan 
miirdhan). randhra 


107 I have adopted the reading gudad- 
haram from the edition of the Yogacinta- 
mani (p.112) rather than the edition of the 


Table 2: Comparison of Lists of Vital Points. 


Sivayogapradipika, which has tathadharam. 


108 The reading ghranamilam is from the 
Yogacintamani (p.113). The edition of the 
Sivayogapradipika has pranamiilam. 
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The vital points of the Vasisthasamhita et al., correspond to as many if not more 
of the supports in Tantric and Yogic sources than to the vital points of Ayurveda. 
There are certain points, such as the abdomen (nabhi), heart (hrdaya), middle 
of the brows (bhriumadhya) and crown of the head (miurdhan), which are prob- 
ably universal to south-Asian conceptions of the human body. Other points such 
as the big toes (padangustha), penis (medhra), throat (kantha), palate (talu) and 
forehead (laldta) are prominent in the bodily conceptions and practices of Yoga 
traditions. However, there are two points that distinguish the list of the Vasistha- 
samhita et al.: the base of the tibial mass (citimula)'°? and the middle of the body 
(dehamadhya), which are shown in red in Table 2.*° The absence of these points 


109 According to Vasisthasamhita: 3.66cd— 
67ab, the citimula is located eleven finger 
breadths from the middle of the shank and 
only two and a half finger breadths from 


an o - ~ 


the knee (HETAIPaHS TAeHIeRASA| Fa- 
fer gees aed aai_QeaaA). Yogayajiia- 
valkya: 7.13 is almost the same, except for 
a slight variation in the fourth pada, which 
could be a corruption (Sq: SlegiseaA). 
The Vimanarcanakalpa provides measure- 
ments between the points, but the text is cor- 
rupt because it omits the knee, thigh and 
anus, which yields the implausible state- 
ment that the citimila is three and half fin- 
ger breadths from the middle of the body: 
dal —. és i, dal = an 5, aqai- 
feck age cere [...] 1 

Fates] corr. : FafgHe Ed.). Therefore, the 
readings of the Vasisthasamhita and the Yoga- 
yajfiavalkya are more reliable. According to 
them, citimiila is on the upper shank, but 
this does not indicate whether it is the an- 
terior or posterior side. I am yet to find the 
term citimila in the context of the body’s 
anatomy in another Sanskrit work, with the 
exception of a verse in the Gherandasam- 
hita: 2.14-15: “The two ankles are crossed 
and upturned beneath the scrotum; both 
citimula are on the ground and the hands 
are on the knees. With mouth open and the 
Jalandhara [lock in place, the yogin] should 
look at the tip of the nose. This is the lion’s 
pose, the destroyer of all diseases” (Tent 4 


yy x 


~ FUTtAat sal | Faaaest yaa 


al 4 AAR | ARH AGAR ATATAa- 
alead| feted wadacadarfararare). In 
Simhasana, the ankles are crossed, thus rais- 
ing the shank of one leg from the ground. If 
citimula is below the knee, it must be the up- 
per, anterior part of both shanks that touch 
the ground. Seeing that the term cifi can 
mean a “mass” or, perhaps in this case, a 
bony protrusion on the upper shank, it is 
possible that citimula refers to the anterior 
region of the upper shank known in mod- 
ern anatomy as the tibial tuberosity. 

110 Both the Yogayajnavalkya (7.15) and 
the Vasisthasamhita (3.68cd—69ab) locate the 
middle of the body (dehamadhya) as two 
and a half finger breadths from the anus 
and two and a half finger breadths from 
the penis (qata qa Wareqageaaa! 3 
ararda Ae ascaayeewa). This meas- 
urement is missing in the Vimanarcanakalpa. 
This point is distinct from the navel, which 
is generally said to be the middle of the 
body in other Sanskrit works; e.g., Sarva- 
jhanottaratantra: 30.10 (da ane anhy:). 
The same precise location of the middle 
of the body in the Vasisthasamhita, et al. is 
found in other Sanskrit works, such as Ahir- 
budhnyasamhita: 32.5 (Aadt Waeaird A_et- 
AR: RA AGRIC AGsaT Tad) 
and Suresvaracarya’s Manasollasa 5.12 (ae- 
S Fear ware Foran edad! Tard ager 
Agr ageted:). The middle of the body is 
included as a vital point in some more recent 
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in Ayurvedic and Tantric literature suggests that they derive from an undocu- 
mented tradition, perhaps, of ascetic or even martial origin.*"* 


The Late Corpus 

The most extensive account of vital points (marman) in the context of Yoga 
occurs in one of the texts of the late corpus. The Yuktabhavadeva by the 
seventeenth-century Bhavadevamisra is a digest (nibandha) that integrated 
teachings of Raja and Hathayoga with those of the Patarjalayogasastra and 
various Upanisads, Puranas, Tantras, Dharmaéastras and the Epics. Apart from 
the fact that Bhavadeva cited a wide range of Sanskrit works, the breadth of his 
learning is attested by the commentaries attributed to him on various Sastras.*** 

The third chapter of the Yuktabhavadeva begins by stating that the preserva- 
tion of the body is useful for Yoga, and that what belongs to the body (sarira) is 
for the sake of cultivating detachment (vairagya) and attaining knowledge of cre- 
ation (srsti) and so on." A general discussion on the body ensues, drawing on 
Isvarakrsna’s Sankhyakarika,"’* Suresvaracarya’s Manasollasa,*> the Mahabharata’s 
Moksadharma, the Vaisesikasittra,“° the Yajfiavalkyasmrti and Yaska’s Nirukta..7 
Having quoted a passage from the Yajfiavalkyasmrti, which describes the various 
processes that give rise to a foetus (garbha) in eight months, Bhavadeva quotes 


works. For example, the Pranavacintamani a work on Dharmasastra called the Dan- 


(quoted with attribution in the Yogasarasan- 
graha p.32) has a slightly shorter list that 
probably derives from the Vasisthasamhita, et 
al. (Haat aaiitt aoe ase: | aE 
anfa aati sen fered aan | rast a eH 
Wel Frese | Tg PRS gates aed F- 
GHA | aa eae a HUSH TTA | AIGA 
AAT: OANA AUS | Yate Goté FT 
aU Pad | ATA: | corr. : ATAM ed.). 

111 I am also aware that not all Ayurvedic 
vital points are mentioned in the main lists 
of the Susrutasamhita and the Astangahrdaya. 
In fact, both Caraka and Suéruta allude 
to others when discussing certain diseases 
(Das 2003: 568). For information on the use 
of marman points in martial traditions, see 
Zarrilli 1998. 

112 Bibliographic information in colophons 
indicates that Bhavadevamisra authored 
commentaries on the Patafijalayogasastra 
(NCC: 16: 172), the Brahmasiitra (NCC:15: 
12), the Kavyaprakaga (NCC: 4: 98) and the 
Vajasaneyisamhita (NCC: 28: 60), as well as 


adharmaprakriya (NCC: 9: 6) and another on 
what appears to be Vaisesika philosophy, 
the Vaisesikaratnamala (NCC: 32: 64). 

113, Yuktabhavadeva: es 1 (Ha dia 


Wat — agenesis ALA [...]). 

114 Yuktabhavadeva: 3.8-9 pale ca 
[...]). Verses 40 and 42 of ISvarakrsna’s 
Sankhyakarika are quoted. 

115 At Yuktabhavadeva: 3.14-18, Manasol- 
lasa: 3.27—31 is quoted. This is the only ref- 
erence I have found to the kosas in a premod- 
ern yoga text, and it is based on information 
from an Advaitavedanta text. 

116 At Yuktabhavadeva: 3.30, 33-37, Maha- 
bharata: 12.247.1ab, 3-8 is quoted. At Yukta- 
bhavadeva: 3.32, a portion of Vaisesika- 
siitra: 1.1.4 is quoted. 

117 At Yuktabhavadeva: 3.38, 46-50, 52-53 
(A Algae: [...]), Yajfavalkyasmrti: 3.71, 
76, 80-83, 79 are quoted, and at Yukta- 
bhavadeva: 3.39-44, sections of Yaska’s 
Nirukta: 14.6 are quoted. 
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a verse on the body’s vital fluid (ojas) from a source that he designates only as 
“tradition” (smrti). It so happens that this verse is from the Carakasamhita, which 
is the first clear proof in the third chapter that the author had consulted an Ayur- 
vedic work.""® 

After describing the characteristics of the bodies of various species begin- 
ning with snakes, Bhavadeva commences his detailed discussion of the human 
body’s anatomy. The basis of his knowledge on this is the Susrutasamhita, as 
demonstrated by the fact that his very first comment, which is on the six sec- 
tions (sadanga) and the subsections (pratyanga) of the body, is almost identical 
to that of Susruta’s. The following comparison demonstrates the way in which 
Bhavadeva redacts sections of the Susrutasamhita, omitting much detail but cov- 


ering the salient points of Susruta’s discourse:'9 


Yuktabhavadeva: 3.59-63 


Susrutasamhita: $a.5.3-6, 8, 10-12 


aa aN FERAL APA AS: ll HEAA F- 
aH as a Rafa 4a 


Sd: Fae «=e eATMSerT- 
SagHaea | TT | HUT 
PATS SHATEAATT OTT CTSA 

CRIA F ZU Gh Aa: BST Meal AST 
QT TEA PRAMS CAAA: II 
sat gat ataife area are gat 
Cd: Gla: GRA: GlAea Sealed Gea: 
Sata: Feat AT TAA AAMT Aa Go 


AA A: TAM BOT: GA STATA: AR Ut ET 
aa: GA FA AST: WAAL STA: Ul THT 
PHY THA 


118 Yuktabhavadeva: 3.51 (which is in- 
troduced with Siswed aikth Waa) = 
Carakasamhita: 0.17.74. 


[...] Ca Vey — WEL Adel, Tal aH, BS 
RAR sat 


Hea: TE TART eed — HET HALT TTP 

Raa Tals, He 
OT ATA SH ATAT TNT CHT w- 
TEST & 8, frafegea:, ataifa a- 
SAM, Tl AARP Sh: ll Vl TA 
Ga: Gea — Sa: HT Tal HST SST AH- 
Blatt POPS SISA ETAT STATIN g- 
al Gidifs HI Arete Hal Tata: Ga: 
Geld: Ged sella Gera: aa: Feat 
aah fa aa aera Sara a & 


a: GA, HST: GA, SAAT: Aa, Mela: G- 
a, ae faa, Ta alee, Aa ara- 

fa, 1 a fa, & * be ies d, rem 
ait AAA, aae-faafsa:, Fat sTaT:, 
Fal AST: TA Saha [...] Ata SATS: Ut & Ut 


119 The colour red indicates an exact paral- 
lel, and blue indicates a parallel with slight 
deviations. 
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BRE: Gal WARS ARA- 
MRTATATRIATHRAATRITA STAM SAUTE TT 
FRMISHIBA: WLM 


FAT ATTAM NCHS AT Sais uw ACU 
Ay SGI & MAAN THA II 


GSA HIT: | CAMMY Wea Ad- 
Gill QU AA SSM HIST AT SAG- 
Ter: |i Harare He  GeHueunti fa- 
Faq: II 


Weta Few AAATARARAY Fears F- 
ATR Alea Aaa HaSTAT UW 3 
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fess] STARA J — AAT: FRAT: AT- 
aa, UHR, SHR: THR, FaR:, 
Slot TRISH sat <i 


[...] AANTATASAATORTSASTN a Sita 
AUT TSA, Taras SHOT STITT 


SiN & CAAT ahs All 20 
ureal aveU: -— art we: We 


a:, dae SRATTEY, at aed 
restart STR AAT set: 
ae eA TAA APA Tera ig, 
satrygeraeaaare starrer fer, 
quleadisavreddat Fu 22 


Pao lan = ~ Ri a 
aR, ale = fo ren fan x : 
alte tore Ton fan O. fan ~afa, 


Araneae AA 22 1 


Bhavadeva presents a reasonably accurate synopsis of Susruta’s anatomy, al- 
though not all of his attempts at truncation are successful.'*° He covers most of 
SuSruta’s fifth chapter in the Sarirasthana on the enumeration of the body’s con- 
tents (Sarirasankhya), the seventh chapter on the seven hundred ducts (sira) in 


120 For example, Susrutasamhita: Sa.5.10 
enumerates nine apertures (srotas) in the 
human body and states that there are 
three additional ones for women, two on 
the breasts and one below (i.e., the va- 
gina) that emits blood. Bhavadeva’s list 
of nine apertures in Yuktabhavadeva: 3.62 
appears to be defective. The omission 
of the mouth (vadana) and subsitution of 
the stomach (udara) for the anus (guda) 
may be textual corruptions. Although 
the apparatus of the Lonavla Yoga Insti- 
tute’s edition (Yuktabhavadeva: 65) indic- 
ates that all four manuscripts, upon which 


it was based, support this reading, it is 
possible that a scribe omitted accident- 
ally the word vadana, and the change of 
-ghranagudamedhrani to -ghranodaramedhrani 
may have emanated from some initial trans- 
position of ligatures (ie., naguda — nad- 
agu — nodara). Nonetheless, Bhavadeva’s 
deliberate attempt to simplify this passage 
by omitting the mention of women and at- 
tributing the three aditional apertures to 
men, the third one conveying nutrient fluid 
(rasa) rather than blood, is a rather clumsy 
redaction. 
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the body and the ninth chapter on the twenty-four tubes (dhamanz), before be- 
ginning with the vital points, which are based on the sixth chapter. The textual 
parallels are unmistakable, although Bhavadeva’s tacit borrowing of Susruta’s 
vital points is a more intricate work of bricolage than his earlier passages on ana- 
tomy. This is demonstrated by the example in Table 3. 


Yuktabhavadeva: 3.98-100 Susrutasamhita Corres- 
ponding passages in the 
Sarirasthana 

[...] TA GATTO It Re I = 6.16 

RUT etary atated II ~ 6.16 


ales All BUSTA GHAlSHMCAHHAeda-? (an interpolation) 
Foedened 
afaofaangeecaahttaaaitr it ~ 6.9 


BIATACATTET TT SATA et Ul 3 = 6.16 
BREA aety SAU GANS HISAR AT- = 6.16 
fea atta a 

FTO SAHARA: Ul §. 20%" I = 6.10cd 


aelacent each gediasaufaarafata Aaa = 6.11 


fan 


PHISALCETIITT Fil Roo il 


Table 4: Comparison of parallel passages in the Yuktabhava- 
deva and Susrutasamhita. 


Throughout the Yuktabhavadeva, Bhavadeva quotes his sources with attribu- 
tion and uses his own commentary to bind the quotations together in a narra- 
tive. It is, therefore, rather peculiar that he redacted so much of SuSruta’s ana- 
tomy without explicitly acknowledging his source. In fact, later in the chapter, 
Bhavadeva does attribute a quotation to Susruta, which proves beyond doubt 
that he was using the Susrutasamhita and not an intermediary source. However, 
the irony here is that he cites Susruta not on the topic of anatomy but on the 
activities that pregnant women should avoid.’** On the one hand, this might 
suggest that he was not as eager to flaunt his use of Ayurvedic texts as he was 
other Brahmanical and Yogic sources. His use of Ayurvedic sources may have 


121 Yuktabhavadeva: 3.129-130 (= SuSsruta- samhita: $a.3.16 and 13). 
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demonstrated the breadth of his erudition, but he was not compelled, it seems, 
to cite them as authorities in a compilation on Brahmanical Yoga. However, on 
the other hand, it may also be the case that Bhavadeva assumed that his audi- 
ence would know the source of this anatomical information, seeing that the topic 
was specific to Ayurveda and his borrowing so extensive. The truth of this pro- 
position would depend on how widely known the Susrutasamhita was among 
educated Brahmins of Maithila in the seventeenth century. 

It should also be noted that Bhavadeva’s own commentary on Susruta’s ana- 
tomy is conspicuously sparse. Nonetheless, he anticipated the question of how 
this material might relate to Yoga. Apart from his introductory remarks at the 
beginning of the chapter,’** he states close to the beginning of the section on 
vital points that yogins should restrain their bodily winds (i.e., prana, etc.) in 
each point.'*> Be this as it may, the level of detail on anatomy provided by 
Bhavadeva seems unnecessary for a yogin. Unlike the Susrutasamhita, which con- 
tains detailed anatomy for surgical procedures,'*+ Bhavadeva does not integrate 
detailed anatomy in the Yuktabhavadeva's chapters on Yoga praxis. This is partic- 
ularly notable in the chapter on pratyahara, because Bhavadeva was aware of the 
Yogayajnavalkya’s technique of sensory withdrawal involving the vital points.*'*> 
Rather than refer to SuSruta’s vital points or the earlier chapter on anatomy in the 
Yuktabhavadeva, Bhavadeva quotes the Yogayajfiavalkya’s verses on the vital points 
which, as demonstrated above, are only superficially related to Ayurveda. 

Therefore, Bhavadeva juxtaposed knowledge of Ayurveda and Yoga some- 
what awkwardly in the Yuktabhavadeva. Indeed, his inclusion of Ayurvedic ma- 
terial in a literary digest on Yoga (yoganibandha) reveals more about his audience 
than his practical knowledge of these subjects. It appears that he was writing for 
a learned audience who could appreciate a synthesis of scholarly Brahmanical 
works with the praxis-orientated literature of Hatha- and Rajayoga. 


122 See footnote 113. 

123, Yuktabhavadeva: 3.97. Bhavadeva 
makes the inital statement, which is found 
in the Susrutasamhita: 6.15: “Because [the 
vital points] are conjunctions of flesh, ducts, 
ligaments, bones and joints, the bodily 
winds in particular converge naturally 
in them” (Araererakazaeratrad: ay 
ead wa far ommftasieat). He then 
comments: “Therefore, yogins should 
restrain their [bodily winds] in these 
[points ]” (qT Ra Ft faeM: ). 

124 This is stated explicitly by Susruta (Su- 
érutasamhita: $a.6.33) in the chapter that 


deals with vital points: “[The experts] teach 
that the vital points are half the science of 
surgery, because those harmed in regard to 
the vital points die instantly” (aif aeata- 
Wardyelekfed | AA ANY ed 4 Aafed Gel:). 
In addition to naming and locating the vital 
points in the body, Susruta outlines the vari- 
ous consequences of harming each one (e.g., 
instant death, severe pain, trembling, etc.) 
and the dimensions of each point. This in- 
formation would be essential for a surgeon, 
who might kill a patient by damaging a vital 
point. 

125 Yuktabhavadeva: 8.17—40. 
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HERBS 


In addition to vital points, the Yuktabhavadeva contains a chapter on herbal pre- 
parations (kalpa). The use of herbs is mentioned in only a few texts of both the 
early and late corpuses. In the early corpus, there is a substantial passage on 
herbal recipes and their effects in the Khecarividya and, though this passage may 
have been added to the Khecarividya sometime after the first three chapters of the 
text were composed,’”° it is likely to predate the Yuktabhavadeva. Similar recipes 
to some of those in the Khecarividya are found in the eighteenth-century Jogapra- 
dipyaka and a nineteenth-century unnamed compilation on Yoga, which will be 
discussed below. However, these are the only significant sources for the use of 
herbs in the Yoga corpus consulted for this article. Therefore, the role of herbs 
in these Yoga texts is marginal at most. Most of the works do not mention herbs, 
and those and those that do, mention them only in passing, without details of 
recipes and their specific benefits for yogins. 

Moreover, even in those texts which describe herbal preparations, such as the 
Khecartvidya and the Yuktabhavadeva, the information on herbs appears to be un- 
connected to the system of Yoga practice taught in the same texts. This suggests 
that the use of herbs was, at most, an inessential supplement for some yogins. 
In fact, even as Hathayoga became more sophisticated after the fifteenth century 
with the integration of more elaborate techniques, metaphysics and doctrines, 
the Jogapradipyaka is the only text among those consulted for this paper that ex- 
plains how the practice of Yoga might be combined with taking medicinal herbs 
for a period of time. 

The emphasis on attaining liberation in premodern systems of Yoga may 
partly explain the paucity of information on herbs, because the use of herbs is 
mainly advocated for the attainment of siddhis. A striking example of this occurs 
in the Yogabija, which includes some general remarks on siddhis. It distinguishes 
two types of siddhis; the effected (kalpita) and spontaneous (akalpita). Those that 
are effected are accomplished by means of mercury, herbs, rites, auspicious mo- 


126 Mallinson (2007a:13) notes that this minus ad quem is the year of the Khecari- 
chapter was added to the text at a later time. vidya’s oldest dated manuscript, which is 
Therefore, it may not predate the Hathapra- 1683 cE (Mallinson 20072: 47). 


dtpika because the only evidence for its ter- 
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ments,7 mantras, the body??® and so forth.'*? These methods for attaining sid- 
dhis are attested in earlier Tantras.'° Also, the Patarijalayogasastra affirms at least 
two of these methods in attributing siddhis to births, herbs, mantras, asceticism 
and samadhi.’>* Patafijali’s commentary (bhasya) clarifies the reference to herbs in 
this siitra by indicating that a potion (rasayana) is to be understood.'3 Sankara’s 
Vivarana glosses rasayanena as “by eating soma, amalaka and so on”.’>? Both these 
substances are mentioned in the rasayana sections of classical Ayurvedic texts.'3+ 
Bhojadeva mentions mercury (parada) as an ingredient of this potion. Mercury 
appeared in medical works that date from the seventh century onwards.'*> Pat- 
afijali’s statement is largely corroborated by a verse in the Bhagavatapurana that 
emphasizes the power of Yoga by claiming that one attains all the siddhis that 


127 It is possible that kriyakala should be 
read as a compound, in which case it could 
be understood as, “the auspicious time of 
a rite.” This compound is used several 
times in the Brahmayamala (e.g., patala 96) 
with this meaning (personal communica- 
tion from Shaman Hatley, 31.12.2015). It 
is also used in classical Ayurveda, where 
it refers to the opportune times for initiat- 
ing treatment, six of which are described 
in the Susrutasamhita (Meulenbeld 2011: 38). 
However, it is highly unlikely that this 
meaning, which is peculiar to Ayurveda, 
was intended here. 

128 The term ksetra can mean the “body,” as 
seen, for example, in the compound ksetra- 
jiia (‘knowing the body’), which occurs 
in the Yogabija:135. This meaning would 
make sense in the context of Hathayoga, in 
which physical techniques give rise to sid- 
dhis. However, ksetra can also mean a sacred 
place, and it is not inconceivable that a sac- 
red place might give rise to siddhis, although 
Iam yet to find any evidence for this and, in 
the context of Yoga, it seems less likely. 

129 Yogabija: 154cd-155 (feferat: feat ates 
aleqarnietan: Fre i Tarshafrareresrsaanie- 
ardatd.| fretted fereatt ared aferarea: Taptfa- 
a: Ul 

155a Ta-] MS Jodhpur RORI 16329: aat- 
Ed.). 

130 For different substances, including 
herbs, that cause siddhis, see Hatley 


2018:74-5, n.131. Also see Ksemaraja’s 
commentary introducing the  Sva- 
cchandatantra:10.825 as well as Mat- 
syendrasamhita: 28.1. For references in 
various Tantras on the proverb that states 
that the power of herbs is inconceivable, see 
Dominic Goodall 1998: 273 n. 340. 

131 Patafjalayogasastra: 4.1. 

132 Patafjalayogasastra: 4.1: “By herbs is 
[meant] such things as a potion [served] in 
the homes of the Asuras” (2TSaPRACTAY 
Ta CITATIE: ). On the meaning of asura- 
bhavana, see Dominik Wujastyk 2014. 

133 Vivarana: p. 318: aa eaierasia. For 
a more detailed discussion of Patafijalayoga- 
Sastra 4.1 and the commentaries, see Maas 
2017. 

134 Soma is included as a divine drug 
(divyausadhi) in the rasayana section of 
the Carakasamhita and the Susrutasamhita 
(see Dagmar Wujastyk 2015:58, 62-63). 
On Emblic myrobalan, Dagmar Wut- 
jastyk (2015:57f.) observes: “The emblic 
myrobalan or Indian gooseberry (Skt. 
amalaka, Hindi amla) seems to be the most 
important ingredient in Caraka’s many 
rasayana recipes, followed by the other 
myrobalans — the chebulic and belleric 
myrobalans.” 

135 The first mention of mercury in rasayana 
is in the seventh-century Astangahrdayasam- 
hita (Dagmar Wujastyk 2015: 104). 
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arise from births, herbs, asceticism and mantras through the practice of Yoga 
alone.13° 

The Yogabija goes on to say that spontaneous siddhis, which are brought about 
by Yoga, are more powerful and last longer than those deliberately effected. Non- 
etheless, as is the case with other texts of the early corpus,'” the importance of 
siddhis is overshadowed by the goal of liberation: 


However, just as various sacred places pointing the way to Varanasi 
are seen by pilgrims traveling on the path, so [various] siddhis [are 
seen by yogins on the path to] liberation.13° 


Although the use of herbs is most often associated with siddhis in Yoga texts, an 
important exception is the Amaraughaprabodha, for it states that there are some- 
times two types of Rajayoga, herbal (ausadha) and spiritual (adhyatmaka).*°9 As 
far as I am aware, this is the only Yoga text containing the claim that one might 
achieve samadhi by taking herbs.’4° Unfortunately, the Amaraughaprabodha does 
not provide more information on the herbal preparations used by yogins. Non- 
etheless, a subsequent verse questions the efficacy of Ayurveda by asking how 
diseases could be cured without samadhi : 


Those who are skilful in following [the teachings of] Caraka and are 
desirous of hearing [those of] Susruta have unsteady minds. How 


136 Dhagavelapurana: 11.15.34: aeaahraag- 


Sey 


watatacitte faa: | astaretfel a: Gat aaa 
TIfa asid. This verse is quoted by Brahma- 
nanda in his Jyotsna: 2.43. 

137 For example, Amanaska:1.75: “Those 
exceptional persons who desire to become 
absorbed in the state of the supreme 
Brahma, for them all the Siddhis become 
the cause of their ruin” (CTafreated a a 
PATS Oa! Haled feea: Gated fa- 
wea: ) and Dattdtreyayogasastra: 101: 
“These [Siddhis] are obstacles to the great 
Siddhi (i.e., liberation). The wise person 
should not delight in them and he should 
never show his power to anyone” (Sa 
faa Felted Gy SRA! 4 aa aH 
Preara f& aan). 

138 Yogabija: 160, edition p. 42 Fal arait q- 
fea trata: of: G1 ararctaife ceaed aa 


Are g fare: 1 
Hilal J] emend. : Atay Ed.). 
139 Amaraughaprabodha: 5ab (sites s=aT- 
aaa TAT feat & Fra 

aitrat] MS Chennai ARL 70528 : sitwat MS 
Chennai ARL 75278 : SIT Ed. SEATCHRAL] 
Ed. : SaTFARLMS Chennai ARL 70528 : StH 
MS Chennai ARL 75278 (unmetrical). U- 
SPT] MS Chennai ARL 75278, Ed. : @a- 
arti MS Chennai ARL 70528). As indicated 
by MS Chennai ARL 70528, it is possible 
that this statement refers to Layayoga and 
not Rajayoga. Nonetheless, even if Layayoga 
is read, the implication is that herbs can be 
used to dissolve the mind for the attainment 
of a meditative state. 
140 In the = Amaraughaprabodha: 4d 
Rajayoga is a synonym for samadhi and 
is defined as “free from mental activity” 


(abarctgratea: @ gq Usa). 
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can all people be indestructible without the medicine of the no-mind 
state?*4* 


The fourth chapter of the Khecarividya has seventeen verses on herbal pre- 
parations that bring about siddhis. The recipes include over a dozen herbs, the 
names of which are: mundi,4* varahi, guggulu, triphala, asvagandha, visvasarpika, 
kustha, kunasti, bhrnga, amalaka, nirgundi, rudralocana and salmaliniryasa as well as 
elements such as gold, mercury and sulphur. Generally speaking, these herbs 
are mixed with other foods like milk, ghee, sesame seeds, sugar or honey. The 
results (i.e., siddhi) are mundane benefits such as youthful looks (i.e., the loss 
of grey hair and wrinkles), freedom from disease, greater strength and health, 
longevity, and freedom from old age and death. Most of the ingredients can 
be found in both the Carakasamhita and the Susrutasamhita, and those absent in 
these two works occur in rasayana texts.'43 Some of the Khecarividya’s recipes are 
not unlike those of classical Ayurveda, the main difference being that the latter 
provide more details on the accompanying diet and regime. For example, the 
compound based on the herb varahi is described in the Khecarividya as follows: 


[If the yogin] should eat powdered bulb of varahi with ghee and un- 
refined cane-sugar, [there arise] health and growth.'*4 


And in the Susrutasamhita: Ci.27.11: 


Having made a powder of a [certain] weight of the varahi root, one 
should drink a measure of it combined with honey and mixed with 


141 Amaraughaprabodha: 12, edition p. 49: 
RAT RIAGQUACHIT: GYACAITSIST: | A- 
aR aAfaeswreed wate aE 
TRA] MS Chennai ARL 75278, Ed. 
» PRS ARSALITT MS Chennai ARL 70528. 
‘aeeora:] MS Chennai ARL 75278, Ed. : 
aaa MS Chennai ARL 70528. @¥a- 
] MS Chennai ARL 75278, Ed : @m%d- 
MS Chennai ARL 70528. -4s1] MS Chennai 
ARL 70528 : @1...3a1 Ed : atsat MS Chen- 
nai ARL 75278. Akdeashieea4] diagnostic 


that ksa can be read as a separate heavy 
syllable, which constitutes the 6th foot. I 
would like to thank those who attended 
the Hatha Yoga Project’s workshop at the 
Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Pondich- 
erry (January 15-26, 2018) for their com- 
ments on this verse and Viswanatha Gupta 
at the EFEO Pondicherry for his help with 
reading MSS MS Chennai ARL 75278 and 
MS Chennai ARL 70528. 

142 This is referred to as bhiksiittamanga- 
parikalpita in Khecarividya: 4.2. 


conj. Goodall : SRaayteatt MS Chennai 
ARL 70528 :stRaew Teeter MS Chennai ARL 
75278 : Hae aewat Ed. The edition of 
Mallik (1954a: 48-71) is a transcription of 
MS Chennai, GOML D4339, which is no 
longer available at the library. In the metre 
of the second hemistich, I am assuming 


143 The exceptions are visvasarpika and kun- 
asti. 

144 Khecarividya:4.4a, edition p.111: 
aR YRsated weasel (trans. 


Mallinson 20074: 135). 
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milk. When it is digested, [one should take] food such as milk, 
clarified butter, boiled rice and so on and [follow] the prohibitions 
(pratisedha) described earlier in this text. One who takes this treat- 
ment lives for one hundred years and does not tire when [having sex 
with] women.'45 


The results of the Khecarividya’s recipes appear to be the standard clichés that 
are found in the works of Ayurveda and Rasasastra. Therefore, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that the Khecarividya’s recipes were taken or adapted from such works, 
although my research has yet to find textual parallels that might prove this. Non- 
etheless, two of the recipes appear to have been intended as treatments. As 
Mallinson (2007a: 240 n. 466) has observed, the grammar of the verses on mundi 
and varaht indicate that both recipes were to be administered to the yogin by 
some unspecified person, possibly a physician or guru. 

A post fifteenth-century commentary on the Khecarividya, by the name of 
the Brhatkhecariprakasa,4° refers to three of the Khecarividya’s recipes as herbal 
compounds (kalpa).’*7 The term kalpa is used with this meaning in sections on 
rasayana in various Sanskrit works, such as the Kalyanakaraka, the Anandakanda, 
the Kakacandisvarakalpatantra, the Gaurikaficalikatantra, the Rasaratnakara, the 
Rasarnavakalpa, etc. These works teach many different kalpas, the Kakacandisvara- 
kalpatantra alone having fifty-one. The names of two of the kalpas mentioned in 
the Brhatkhecariprakasa are found in some of these texts, but the recipes differ.14° 
However, textual parallels and identical recipes are found between these works 
and a chapter on twelve kalpas in Bhavadeva’s Yuktabhavadeva. 

It is likely that Bhavadeva was aware of the Khecarividya’s chapter on herbs 
because he included one of the latter’s verses on mundikalpa.*9 Bhavadeva states 


another” (Haleadele). 


145 Susrutasamhita: 4.27.11 aR Sdargt 


pal dd Aat Ay Waatstea faa, soi qa: 
afte eater: ofasdissa Yaad, waa 
Gaal THAT SAY AeA [...]. 
146 The Brhatkhecartprakasa mentions by 
name the Hathapradipika and Sivasamhita, so 
it postdates the fifteenth century. For the 
references to these citations, see Mallinson 
2007a: 160-61. 

147 Mallinson (20074: 240 n. 463) 
notes mundikalpa and varahikalpa. Also, 
indranikalpa is mentioned (Brhatkhecari- 
prakasa: f.111v 1.12) and in other places, 
Ballala simply says, “Now, he teaches 


148 For example, mundikalpa is mentioned 
in the Anandakanda:1.15.60-7o0ab, the 
Kakacandisvarakalpatantra: 92-93, the 
Gaurikaficalikatantra:1o and the Rasa- 
ratnakara: 4.64-66. Indranikalpa — otherwise 
known as_ nirgundikalpa — is mentioned 
in the Anandakanda:1.15.111-120ab, the 
Kakacandisvarakalpatantra: pp. 73-93 

and the Rasaratnakara: 4.84-91. Varahi is 
commonly used in Ayurvedic recipes, but a 
varahikalpa does not figure among the kalpas 
of the works I have consulted. 

149 Yuktabhavadeva:2.113. =  Khecari- 
vidya: 4.2. 
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that Siva taught these kalpas to Parvati,'5° which is consistent with the dialo- 
gistic framework of the Khecarividya. However, Bhavadeva’s exposition on herbs 
is much more extensive than the Khecarividya’s. He sometimes quotes several 
sources on one kalpa, thus documenting various recipes for the same herb and 
a more comprehensive array of its siddhis. I have not been able to identify with 
certainty a particular source(s) on kalpas quoted by Bhavadeva. However, there 
are many textual parallels with the Rasarnavakalpa*>* and a few with the Kaka- 
candisvarakalpatantra.>> Also, some of the Yuktabhavadeva’s prose sections contain 
the same content as other verses in both of these texts on ras@yana.'>> These par- 
allels strongly suggest that Bhavadeva was borrowing from Rasasastra, which he 
explicitly quotes but without naming any particular text. 

As was the case in the Khecarividya, the chapter on kalpas in the Yuktabhavadeva 
is somewhat disconnected from the rest of the text. Bhavadeva does not explain 
how nor why a yogin might integrate the taking of kalpas with the practice of 
Yoga. The end of the preceding chapter finishes with a short section on methods 
for attaining health (arogyopaya), in which Bhavadeva quotes without attribution 
nine verses from the Sivasamhita (3.80-87) on several breathing techniques (vay- 
usadhana) involving the tongue. It is possible that Bhavadeva included the kalpas 


150 Yuktabhavadeva: 2.1: “Now, the herbal Rasarnavakalpa: 599bcd. 

preparations [are taught]. Siva taught 152 In the Yuktabhavadeva's _ section 
[them] to Parvati because of his compas- on __ isvarikalpa, Yuktabhavadeva: 2.4, 
sion for practitioners in this regard. The 6a-c, 28cd-29 = Kakacandisvarakal- 
preparation of the [herb called] Isvari is patantra:pp.7-12 (in the section on 
[first] narrated” (HY Hea: — cA AeHI- nagadamanikalpa), 14cd-15, 16ac, 30cd-31. 


at So Hea aaa THA 1] Seattenest 
feead). This is affirmed by Yuktabhava- 
deva:2.111ab: “These kalpas, which were 
[first] taught by Siva, have been briefly ex- 
plained” (afa Gara: Wa: eT: sTra_RTe- 
al:). 

151 Inthe Yuktabhavadeva's section on asvag- 
andhakalpa, Yuktabhavadeva: 2.69-70, 75 ~ 
Rasarnavakalpa: 245cd—47ab, 249cd—250ab. 
On svetarkakalpa, Yuktabhavadeva: 2.103 
= Rasarnavakalpa: 316. On iévarikalpa, 
Yuktabhavadeva: 2.8-18, 19, 21-23ab, 24ab, 
29b, 29cd ~ Rasarnavakalpa: 462cd-73, 475, 
481cd-83ab, 484ab, 486b, 489a, 490d, 491ab 
and Yuktabhavadeva: 2.24cd-25c, 27b = 
Rasarnavakalpa: 486cd-487c, 486b. On 
rudantikalpa (which is called rudravantikalpa 
in the Rasarnavakalpa), Yuktabhava- 
deva:2.109 ~ Rasarnavakalpa: 596cd- 
597ab and Yuktabhavadeva:2.110bcd = 


On mundikalpa, Yuktabhavadeva: 113a, 113¢ 
= Kakacandisvarakalpatantra: p. 92, 1a, 1c. 
153 The content of the Yuktabhavadeva’s 
sections on jyotismatikalpa, somarajtkalpa, 
maytrasikha and _ Sriphalakalpa closely 
follows Rasarnavakalpa: 261-98, 604-610, 
618-629 (on mayiragirakalpa) and 783-89 
(on srivrksakalpa). The Yuktabhavadeva’s 
sections on isvarikalpa (and nagadamani 
2.12-29) follows some sections of the 
Kakacandisvarakalpatantra (in particular, cf. 
Yuktabhavadeva: 2.2, 3 to Kakacandisvara- 
kalpatantra: pp.7-12: 2, 5a, 6cd, 7abc, 
8cd-gab, 12ab). Also, the Yuktabhavadeva’s 
sections on kakajanghakalpa closely follows 
Kakacandisvarakalpatantra (in particular, 
cf. Yuktabhavadeva: 2.82-86 to Kaka- 
candisvarakalpatantra: pp. 64-69: 9-10ab, 
12ab, 13-17ab, 19cd). 
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simply because of the many health benefits attributed to them. However, when 
his text is read as a whole, the effects of the kalpas seem unexceptional when 
juxtaposed with the numerous health benefits and supernatural effects of Yoga 
techniques. In fact, it begs the question as to why a yogin would resort to herbs 
when Yoga itself promised longevity, health and so much more. 

As to how herbs might have been combined with the practice of Yoga, the 
most elaborate and compelling account of this is found in the eighteenth-century 
Jogapradipyaka, written in Brajbhasa. At the end of its section on khecarimudra, 
which is the practice of inserting the tongue into the nasopharyngeal cavity, the 
Jogapradtpyaka explains in detail six auxiliaries (anga) of khecarimudra (i.e., cut- 
ting the frenum, moving, milking, inserting and churning the tongue as well as 
mantra recitation) and how they can be combined with the ingestion of medi- 
cinal herbs. The four recipes closely resemble those in the fourth chapter of the 
Khecartvidya.>* However, the Jogapradipyaka goes on to explain how these herbs 
were taken during the practice of khecarimudra: 


Next, I will describe herbs and explain [them] exceptionally clearly. 
Without herbs, one does not obtain siddhis. Therefore, the yogin 
should always take herbs. Collect [the herb called] bhrnga’® along 
with its root and having dried it, make a powder of it. Take black 
sesame, Emblic myrobalan and curd and, having mixed [them] 
with three sweeteners,*° one should take the whole [mixture]. It 
will remove all ailments and diseases, and old age and death will 
disappear.” Jayatarama will speak of [other] herbs which have 
these qualities. One who consumes a single leaf of the nirgudi 
[plant]*>° three times every day for a year, this will be the result: 
one destroys both old age and death.°? One should seek and obtain 


154 Mallinson 20074: 240 n. 462. 

155 I am aware of the difficulties in identi- 
fying plant names in premodern Sanskrit 
works by referring to international Latin tax- 
onomies (see Dominik Wujastyk 2003a: 23- 
26). Nonetheless, I have supplied the botan- 
ical names in Nadkarni 1954; Kirtikar, Basu, 
and an I.C.S 1987, etc. to give the reader 
some idea, but my research on these San- 
skrit terms has not gone beyond this. The 
term bhriga is the equivalent of bhrngaraja, 
which is Eclipta alba, Linn. (Kirtikar, Basu, 
and an I.C.S 1987: 2: 1361-63), Eclipta erecta, 


alba or prostrata (Nadkarni 1954:316) or 
Wedelia calendulacea, Less. (Dutt 1877:181f. 
HIML: 537). 

156 The words “madha triya” may be refer- 
ring to trimadhura in Sanskrit, which is ghee, 
honey and sugar (MW::s.v.). I wish to thank 
Nirajan Kafle for pointing this out to me. 
157 Cf. Khecarividya: 4.10. 

158 nirgudi = nirgundi in Sanskrit, which is 
Vitex negundo, Linn. (Kirtikar, Basu, and an 
L.C.S 1987: 3: 1937-40; Nadkarni 1954: 889). 
159 Cf. Khecarividya: 4.11. 
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160 nalanit = nalini in Sanskrit. 
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the [herbs called] nirgudi, nalani*®° and miindi’™ from the forest in 
equal quantities. Then, combine them with sugar and ghee and, 
having taken them for a year, one obtains siddhi.°? For six months, 
one should treat sulphur, make equal amounts of sesame and bitter 
orpiment'®3 and, having combined [them] with three sweeteners, 
make a powder. [By taking this powder,] one obtains the state of 
youth and immortality. Thus, the [section on] herbs. 


Now, the [yogin’s] manner of living [while undertaking the prac- 
tice of khecarimudra]. First, build a solitary hut in a forest or [in the 
grounds of] a hermitage, where it pleases the mind. For six months, 
one should hold a steady posture and not talk with any people. One 
should repeat mantras day and night, consume rice water, and avoid 
salt. One should not eat dry ginger, the [fruit of the] wood-apple 
tree nor radish.1°+ [However,] one can eat a little sweet food. Having 
done the practice, one should take those herbs which were described 
previously. When every seventh day, [which is] Sunday, comes, one 
should cut [the fraenum ]; every fortnight, milk [the tongue] and, day 
and night, churn it with the mind focused.1°5 When one does this for 
six months, one obtains a strong khecarimudra. The tongue grows four 
finger-breadths [in length] and one obtains two fruits, devotion and 
liberation. That man who has done what has to be done, washes off 
the impurities of birth and death. O Jayatarama, having held one 
drop [of semen] in the body, it dissolves in copper, which [then] be- 


comes gold. This is the special quality of khecarimudra.*°° 


I have 


any root used medicinally. I thank Nirajan 


not been able to find a botanical name for 
this Sanskrit word. Callewaert 2009: 1038 
defines it as “a lotus (of the night-blooming 
variety, and always white).” 

161 miindi is spelt mundi in Sanskrit works. 
It is also known as mahamundi and _ tapo- 
dhana, and its botanical name is Sphaeranthus 
indicus, Linn. (Kirtikar, Basu, and an LC.S 
1987:2: 1347f.) or Sphaeranthus Microceph- 
alus, Willd. (Nadkarni 1954: 814). 

162 Cf. Khecarividya: 4.12. The Khecari- 
vidya’s recipe contains amala instead of 
nalant. 

163 The term golocana is gorocana in 
Sanskrit. 

164 Callewaert (2009:1727) defines muli as 


Kafle for pointing out to me the more prob- 
able meaning of mult here as radish, the con- 
sumption of which is sometimes prohibited 
in ritual contexts. 

165 The cutting, milking and churning that 
are spoken of here are described in detail 
earlier in the text (i.e., Jogapradipyaka: 623- 
52). 

166 Jogapradipyaka: 665-76, edition 
pp- 318-20: ae asta ate Gs, fea fea 
vad ale al atsle faa fafe adt ae, ald 
art ease fra Te aay AR GAS dae 
oa, ale Gass FT ST | Faeries sas aha 
oa, Fa Era ary Gas Bi GTN 44 i Far — 
7 anfa aa a ee, seg fae ara aaa 
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The above passage is such a striking example of herbal Yoga, so to speak, be- 
cause it demonstrates precisely how the practice of Yoga and the taking of herbs 
might have been integrated. Yet, one must wonder why similar accounts are 
not found in earlier Sanskrit Yoga texts, had the taking of herbs been common 
amongst practitioners of this type of Yoga. Like the Jogapradipyaka, earlier texts 
provide details on the yogin’s hut (mathi), postures (dsana) and dietary restric- 
tions. However, in the Jogapradipyaka, the inclusion of these details as a prelim- 
inary practice for six months, followed by the ingestion of herbal compounds 
and promises of youthfulness and immortality are all redolent of rejuvenation 
practices in Ayurveda. 

The only Sanskrit text consulted for this study that touches on details of how 
a yogin should use herbs is an unnamed compilation on Yoga, which was prob- 
ably composed in the nineteenth century.’°” It draws heavily on the Khecari- 
vidya, but also tacitly includes verses from a diverse array of texts, notably the 
Hathapradipika, the Sivasamhita, the Amrtasiddhi, the Yogarahasya, the Yogavasistha, 
the Pataiijalayogasastra, the Bhagavadgita and Sivananda’s Yogacintamani. It con- 
tains a concise section on herbs (ausadhikalpasamasa) with descriptions of five 
kalpas,°* two of which closely parallel recipes in the Khecarividya.'°9 After the 
description of the fourth kalpa, this brief statement follows: 


HATA A, at A aT TT IAN oll Bos — HH 
um feet oa, fea ofa di at St at aR aR 
@ UW aa, aeaey dal at sau aacu Pat 
aoat sre HU, Ga BR aa dt cara sat aE 
au Fd ¥ fae, ace feaa areat fafa ara 
R8S Fe AG eth GTR, fs Fe Teta 
SARL | AY TT Ath FU RT Ge, STS STAR Tact 
@ Wal goo | ga aTTN seat wea Pra! Atos 
- 94 Chled Adl Sh Sa, Fa Te Ale Tei aly 
Aral Fe Aa sea fe BR, TO AT GT ata 
FU QoL ll AST eles A Sa, was Fa 
aie qo fat! arK ae Als ale Wa, HEH 
Hist AISA WAN RoVll Ba AaTT at THE, 
ada at ala al Gis! feaa aad cafes oa, 
a ot fea Seq | BTA Goan AS ay ofa 
lea Be, Aaa otal faa At Fa aU CS ata ATG 
Ye Aa, FE GEN Tea AI govll SRT =A 
oy afé ord, uit afte dig Gs Wd SS HST 
Gis AL A, FAH FSA HS SN ATTN G4 Ted 
- TRA Ff a SW, Feq TH UR Gel HARTA aT 
HTH CA, GA BI YT AS 98 ll Za VAT tl 
666d #4 (MS ba)] emend. : Af Ed. 674b 
gh (MS a)] emend : 3f& Ed. I would like 


to thank Nirajan Kafle for his helpful com- 
ments on this passage. One might consider, 
as Nirajan has suggested, emending bhakti 
to bhukti (“enjoyment”) in 675b. I have 
retained bhakti because the Ramanandis are 
known for their devotion. However, bhukti 
also seems to fit the context well. 

167 It is transmitted in MS Jodhpur RORI 
34946 and has the siglum “O” in Mallin- 
son 2007a:54-5. This date is based on this 
compilation’s citation with attribution (f. 81, 
1.5) of Sundaradeva’s Hathasanketacandrika 
(MSS), which can be approximately dated 
to the eighteenth century (see below). 

168 MS Jodhpur RORI 34946 f. 8r-10v. The 
first three are mundi, varahi and nirgundi. 
The name of the fourth is not clear and the 
fifth is called dhatrimahakalpa. This section 
ends with ity ausadhakalpah. 

169 Khecarividya: 4.4 ~ MS Jodhpur RORI 
34946 f.8v, 1.7-f.9r, 13 and Khecari- 
vidya: 4.11 = MS Jodhpur RORI 34946 f. 9r, 
ll. 4-5. 
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According to the rule of entering a hut, in a solitary place, free 
from wind, taking those [herbal preparations, the yogin] should go 
without drink and food, not socialize and maintain celibacy. Because 
of the power of this herbal preparation, his hair and teeth fall out. 
Having shed his skin like a snake, [even] an old man becomes [like | 
a sixteen-year old.*7° 


It is worth noting that the term used for hut in the above passage is kuti, which 
is found in Ayurvedic texts such as the Carakasamhita,‘”* whereas Yoga texts tend 
to use the term matha or mathika. Although many Yoga texts mention the loc- 
ation, dimensions and materials for a yogin’s hut, the distinguishing features 
of the above passage is the use of herbs and the subsequent loss of the yogin’s 
hair, teeth and skin. Such details are found in accounts of rasayana treatment in 
Ayurvedic texts. For example, in the Susrutasamhita’s description of a soma rite 
which rejuvenates the patient in four months,’7* the treatment is administered 
in a dwelling (agara) with three walls. Within the first week the patient becomes 
emaciated and on the eighth day the skin cracks and the teeth, nails and body 
hair fall out.’7? On the seventeenth day the teeth grow back, then the nails, hair 
and skin, and by the end of the treatment one has a new body for ten thousand 
years. Such a process of bodily decay and renewal is not seen in other premodern 
Yoga texts and its inclusion in a section on herbs in this nineteenth-century, un- 
named compilation on Yoga strongly suggests that the author knew of rasa@yana 
therapy. 

The literature’s ambivalence, as it were, towards the taking of herbs suggests 
that yogins neither condemned nor promoted their use as an integral part of 
their Yoga practice. Passing references to herbs and the inclusion of some recipes 
in a few Yoga texts indicate that some yogins must have taken them for their 
supernatural effects. This is unsurprising given the shared emphasis on healing 
and rejuvenation in both premodern Yoga and rasayana. Nonetheless, there is no 
evidence to suggest that the taking of herbs was ever an essential component of 
Hatha- and Rajayoga traditions. 


170 MS Jodhpur RORI 34946 f. gv, 1. 6-f. 101, intention of making a heading. 

Lo (pewaarfaterar fatal sata asa 171 Carakasamhita: Ci.1.23, etc. 

qratat fet FPA &2 1 HERI T- 172 Susrutasamhita: Ci.29.10-19. For a 
aa Fan eat: Galea Ti ska aed fee ge: translation of this passage, see Dominik 
CACHES: Il Wujastyk 2003a: 171-77. oo 
_faftar ]emend. : fafa wt al Codex. =a ] 173 Susrutasamhita: Ci.29.12: (AdISeHsela 
corr. 4 Codex). It appears that a scribe has [...] aaraqetd caret areq dated 
split -fafaet with a danda, possibly with the [.-.])- 
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4. PRAXIS 
POSTURES (ASANA) 


WOULD NOW LIKE TO TURN MY ATTENTION to Yoga techniques that were singled 
out in some texts as being particularly effective in healing diseases. Their 
curative role raises questions such as whether they were modelled on Ayur- 
vedic techniques or therapies and whether the yogins who practised them were 
presented as physicians. There are several accounts of Yoga therapy (yogacikitsa) 
in the corpus consulted for this article and one of these therapies was written by 
an Ayurvedic doctor who composed large compendiums on Yoga. 
The role of dsanas in healing disease was acknowledged in one of the oldest 
texts of the early corpus. In defining the six auxiliaries (anga) of its Yoga, the 
Vivekamartanda says the following: 


The best of yogins cures diseases by Yogic posture (dsana), sin by 
breath retentions (pranayama) and mental problems by withdraw- 
ing [his mind from sense objects] (pratyahara). He obtains stability 
of mind by concentration (dharana), wondrous power by meditation 
(dhyana) and liberation by samadhi, after having abandoned [all] ac- 
tion, good and bad.'74 


Similarly, the Yogayajfiavalkya adds the following general remark after describing 
the last of its eight asanas: “All internal diseases and poisons are cured”.'75 The 
Hathapradipika, which teaches the most dsanas of the works in the early corpus, 
goes further than any of the yoga texts known to predate it in enumerating the 
curative benefits of asana. After stating that dsana is the first auxiliary of Hatha- 
yoga and results in steadiness, freedom from disease and lightness of limbs,’7° 
Svatmarama notes two traditions of dsanas; those from sages (muni), such as 
Vasistha, and those from yogins, such Matsyendra.’”” The dsanas of Vasistha are 
those described in the Vasisthasamhita, which Svatmarama borrowed verbatim 
(Mallinson 2013b: 227 f.). These postures and their descriptions contain only a 


174 Vivekamartanda: 92-93 (MS Baroda, the Yogayajfiavalkya borrowed its verses on 
Central Library 4110, f. 4r, ll.2-4): area asana. Therefore, one can assume that this 
Sal Shed ATTA GALL WATER UP eat is a general comment added by the re- 
fae dea AMA! UR Aaa ra dactor of the Yogayajfiavalkya, which reflects 
STIG II Saran saa Ra BA its stronger theme of curative aims. 
2yRA, 176 Hathapradipika: 1.17. 


177 Hathapradipika:1.18. For a translation 


175 Yogayajfiavalkya:3.17ab: a APART 
2 ou ee of this verse, see Birch 2018a. 


tm faeated fast 4. This comment is 
not found in the Vasisthasamhita, from which 
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couple of clichés about healing. For instance, bhadrasana is said to cure all dis- 
eases (sarvavyadhivinasana).‘7° However, the other asanas, which appear to de- 
rive from Matsyendra’s tradition and are yet to be traced to an earlier textual 
work, are those with elaborate curative effects. A good example is matsyendrasana 


By means of practice, Matsyendra’s seat, which is a lethal weapon 
against a range of terrible diseases, stimulates digestive fire, awakens 
Kundalini and stabilizes the moon in people.'7? 


One might also assume that verses on the healing power of pascimatanasana, 
Savasana and mayurasana also derive from Matsyendra’s tradition. Even though 
mayurasana is taught in the Vasisthasamhita, the verse on its curative effects does 
not derive from there. In fact, it is worth noting that the Vimanarcanakalpa, which 
is probably the source of the Vasisthasamhita’s asanas,'*° contains no statements 
on the diseases cured by asanas. Therefore, Svatmarama’s textual borrowing sug- 
gests that the Vaikhanasa tradition was not the source of observations on the 
curative effects of asana noted in Hathayoga texts, but rather a Saiva tradition 
connected to Matsyendranatha. 

Some yoga texts of the late corpus teach a considerably larger number of 
asanas than the Hathapradipika.*** Among these, the Jogapradipyaka adopted the 
systematic approach of mentioning the healing benefits of each dsana after its 
description, like the works of modern authors such as Swami Sivananda’s Yoga 
Asanas (1934), Swami Kuvalayananda’s Asanas (1931) and BKS lyengar’s Light 
on Yoga (1966). The Jogapradipyaka’s observations on the healing effects of asana 
range from the usual clichés, such as curing all diseases, stimulating digestive fire 
and rejuvenation, to specific statements on curing particular diseases. Across the 
eighty-four dsanas, an impressive range of diseases are cured, including tuber- 
culous (rajaroga), leprosy (kusta), tumours (gulama, gola®*), fever (jura), con- 
stipation (gudavarta), indigestion (ajirna), hiccup (hidaki'®3), pain in the head 
and eyes (siranetra dusai), blindness (andha), knee pain (goda pida), deafness (ba- 
harapana), sinus diseases (nasa roga), dropsy (jalandhara roga'*+), counteracting 


178 Hathapradipika: 1.54d. 
Cf. Vasisthasamhita: 1.79f (aaearfata- 
WIE). 

179 Hathapradipika: 1.27, edition p.1a): H- 
Saas Feud TSeHTESaTSATS| 
wae: Heda saad a zara y- 
a, 

180 Mallinson 2013b: 227 f. See also 
Dominik Wujastyk 2017. 

181 On the proliferation of dsana, see Birch 
2018a. 


182 The literal meaning of gola is lump. 

183 Iam assuming that this is an alternative 
spelling for hicaki. 

184 See Jogapradipyaka:146 and 269. As 
far as I am aware, a disease by the name 
jalandhara does not occur in another text. 
However, one wonders whether the author 
of the Jogapradipyaka is referring to diseases 
of the jalandhara, which is one of the tubes 
(sira) in the body (see HIML: 1A: 524). 
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the cold (jodo), reducing body heat (tapata tana) and so on. It should also be 
noted that certain dsanas accomplish the more important aims of Yoga, such 
as purifying the channels (nadi), body and mind, raising kundalini, inducing 
samadhi, retaining semen, experiencing gnosis of the guru’s teachings (sabada- 
jfiana) and so on. 

Nonetheless, those asanas which heal diseases are not presented within a re- 
gime of treatment, which might involve special modifications of diet and lifestyle, 
as well as taking medicines and other remedies, for the sake of curing a disease. 
Although dietary recommendations are given by various Yoga texts in the con- 
text of practising asana, such advice is often said to be important only at the be- 
ginning of one’s practice.'*5 Therefore, in the context of Yoga, dietary advice is 
aimed more towards facilitating the practice rather than for curing ailments, as 
seen in Ayurveda. 


THE SIX THERAPEUTIC ACTIONS (SATKARMA) OF HATHAYOGA 


Unlike the role of Yogic dsanas, which were integral to the practice of pranayama 
and meditation, the satkarma appear to have been incorporated into Hathayoga 
solely for their curative effects. The earliest textual evidence for the satkarma is 
the Hathapradipika. The fact that this text is an anthology suggests that these six 
practices derive from an earlier source, which may no longer be extant. Svat- 
marama included the satkarma in the Hathapradipika’s chapter on pranayama as a 
preliminary practice for the eight breath retentions (kumbhaka). However, the 
verse which introduces the satkarma stipulates their specific role in the practice 
of Yoga: 


One who has excess fat or phlegm should first practise the satkarma. 
However, other [people] should not practise them when their hu- 
mours (i.e., phlegm, wind and bile'®° ) are in a balanced state [in 
relation to one another ].'°7 


This verse indicates that the satkarma are preliminary practices only for those 
who are not healthy. Therefore, they are more like therapeutic interventions that 
are dispensed with as soon as the practitioner regains health. The therapeutic 
role of the satkarma is further implied by the fact that Svatmarama places them 


185 For example, Hathapradipika: 2.14, 186 This reading is supported by Brahma- 
Sivasamhita: 3.42, Gherandasamhita: 5.32, nanda’s Jyotsna: (erator aaa RATA). 
etc. There is also the idea that master- 187 Hathapradipika: 2.21, edition p. 44 Ae- 
ing certain techniques, such as_ maha- arearfn: Wd BEA Gar | WA ARR 
mudra, enable one to eat anything (e.g., aa Sa PAA: 


Vivekamartanda: 60-61). 
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immediately after two verses on the types of diseases caused by the improper 
practice of pranayama, such as hiccups, dyspnoea, coughing and pain in the head, 
ears and eyes.'** However, as is often the case in the Hathapradipika, Svatmarama 
also presents the alternative view that all impurities and diseases can be cured by 
pranayama alone. Therefore, he says, some teachers (acarya) do not teach other 
practices, such as the satkarma.189 

The satkarma consists of cleansing the stomach with cloth (vastradhauti), 
emesis (gajakarani), a water enema (jalabasti), cleansing the sinuses with thread 
(sutraneti), gazing at a fixed point (trataka), churning the abdomen (nauli) and 
rapid breathing (kapalabhati). Although this list contains seven practices, it 
appears that gajakarani was considered a variation of dhauti'%° The inclusion of 
emesis and enema in the satkarma raises the question of whether these practices 
were inspired by Ayurveda, because similar treatments figure among therapies 
in the Carakasamhita and Susrutasamhita. The obvious difference between these 
two practices in Hathayoga and Ayurveda is that the former uses only water, 
whereas the latter administers herbal treatments for inducing emesis and for 
preparing the enematic fluid.’9* 

However, there is a more significant difference between the Hathapradipika’s 
satkarma and Ayurvedic therapies. Generally speaking, the Hathapradipika’s de- 
scriptions of the satkarma indicate that they were fashioned by and specifically 
for yogins to heal themselves. For example, gajakarani (literally, “the elephant’s 
action’”***) requires that the yogin raise abdominal vitality (i.e., apanavayu) to 


188 Hathapradipika: 2.16cd-17. These 191 The drugs to be used for emesis are lis- 


verses were probably borrowed from the 
Vivekamartanda: 121cd-22. 

189 Hathapradipika: 2.38. This view is sup- 
ported elsewhere in the Hathapradipika with 
statements that pranayama can cure all dis- 
eases (e.g., 2.16ab). 

190 All the reported manuscripts of the 
Hathapradipika in Kaivalyadhama’s critical 
edition place gajakarani directly after dhauti, 
which is the first of the satkarmas. How- 
ever, in Brahmananda’s Jyotsna, gajakarani 
is placed as the last satkarma. The close asso- 
ciation of gajakarani with dhauti is affirmed 
by a more recent text, the Gherandasam- 
hita: 1.38-39, in which both vastradhauti and 
emesis (vamana) are two variations of dhauti 
for the heart (hrddhauti). 


ted at Carakasamhita: Si.2.7 and Si.3.35-71, 
and a detailed account of how the drugs 
are administered and the mode of treat- 
ment is given at Carakasamhita: S0.15.6-16. 
Cf. Susrutasamhita: Ci.33. On enemas, the 
drugs to be used are listed at Carakasam- 
hita: Vi.8.137-150 and details on preparing 
the drugs, administering them, etc., are 
given in Carakasamhita: Si.10. Cf. Susruta- 
samhita: Ci.35-36. 

192 Some manuscripts have jalakarant 
instead of gajakarani (see Hathapra- 
dipika: edition p.46, n.60). The name 
gajakarant may have come about because 
the practitioner emits a stream of water 
from the mouth as an elephant would from 
its trunk. 
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the throat and then control all the channels of the body (nadicakra*3) through 
gradual practice, in order to vomit the contents (padartha) of his stomach.'?4 In 
Ayurveda, such a treatment would be impracticable because it could not be pre- 
scribed by a physician for a patient who had not undergone the training to control 
their body in this way. The same might be said for the Hathayogic water enema, 
which requires that the yogin assume a half-squatting posture (called utkatasana) 
in a river’95 and create an internal abdominal vacuum to draw in the water.'%° 
Also, both nauli and kapalabhati depend on a high degree of abdominal control 
that might only be possible after a period of sustained practice. Therefore, the 
main difference between Ayurvedic remedies and the satkarma is that the former 
was designed to be administered by a physician on a patient whereas the latter 
was intended to be self-administered by the yogin. 

In the centuries following the Hathapradipika, the increasing importance of 
the satkarma in Hathayoga is reflected by the prevalence and proliferation of their 
techniques in texts of the late corpus. For example, the Hatharatnavali: 1.26-58 
teaches eight techniques (astakarma) and a few variations,’9” and the Gheranda- 
samhita: 1.12-59 teaches over twenty by integrating many additional practices as 
variations of each of the Hathapradipika’s satkarma.'9° However, the most ambi- 
tious attempt to extend the satkarma is found ina text called the Satkarmasangraha, 
which incorporated some additional Ayurvedic practices to build a repertoire 
of thirty-seven therapeutic techniques for Yoga practitioners. The author’s un- 
abashed efforts to transform a set of six techniques into a collection (sangraha) of 


193 It is not entirely clear what nadicakra 
(spelt elsewhere as nadicakra) refers to in 
Hathapradipika: 2.26. Brahmananda does 
not gloss it for this verse, but does so when 
it appears in verse 2.5, where he says it is 
the totality of nadis (atéat We AAE:). The 
meaning of this compound in earlier Tan- 
tric sources varies from the totality of the 
channels in the body (Rastelli and Dominic 
Goodall 2013:268) to a particular nexus 
of channels, sometimes consisting of the 
ten main channels in the body (Agnipurana 
214.1-5). Also, some sources locate it in 
the abdomen and others in the heart or the 
muladhara region (see Rastelli and Dominic 
Goodall 2013: 268 f.). 

194 Hathapradipika: 2.26. 

195 Hathapradipika:2.27. Brahmananda 
adds the detail that the water is that of a 
“river, etc.” (nadyaditoya). One would ex- 


pect the yogin to be squatting in flowing 
water. 

196 This internal vacuum is not mentioned 
in Hathapradipika: 2.27. However, it en- 
ables the yogin to suck the water through 
the tube that is inserted into the colon. See 
Kuvalayananda et al. 1924-1925; Bernard 
1950: 38; Rosmarynowski 1981. 

197 The eight include the seven techniques 
of the Hathapradipika (i.e., both dhauti and 
gajakarant) and cakrikarma. The Hatharatna- 
vali also teaches two types of nauli, two 
types of enema (i.e., air and water) and an 
additional way of practising gajakarani and 
kapalabhastrika (otherwise known a kapala- 
bhati). 

198 The verse which lists the satkarma in the 
Gherandasamhita: 1.12 is almost the same as 
that in the Hathapradipika: 2.22. 
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several dozen appears to have resulted in the unexpected name, “A Collection 
of Good Practices” (satkarmasangraha) rather than a collection of verses on the 
satkarma (i.e., satkarmasangraha). 

The Satkarmasangraha’s date of composition and the name of its author are 
not clear. One manuscript is dated in the bhitasankhya system as 881, which 
is probably 1881 (i.e., 1824 ck).'°9 If this holds true, the Satkarmasangraha was 
likely composed in the eighteenth century.*°° At the beginning of the text, the 
author states his name as Cidghananandanatha and then Raghuvira at the end. 
The anandanatha suffix of the first name suggests that that person was a kaula 
initiate belonging to the Daksinamnaya.?"' His Saiva affiliation is further sup- 
ported by the invocation to Siva in the opening verse of the Satkarmasangraha.?°* 
Also, many of this text’s techniques, including the water enema, are attributed to 
Siva.2°3 His guru was named Gagananandanatha, whom he says taught him the 


199 The scribal comment is reported in the 
Kaivalyadhama edition of the Satkarmasan- 
graha: 50 n. 126: qeeaftdse stage uate 
Fle, which can be understood as the bright 
half of the month Karttika in the year 881. 
If one assumes that the intended year was 
1881 (ie., ekavasvastaika), one can then as- 
sume that it must be the vikramasamvat era 
because the library acquired the manuscript 
between 1884 and 1895cE (Harshe (Sat- 
karmasangraha: iv)). Therefore, the date of 
this manuscript would be 1824 cE. 

200 As far as I am aware, verses of the Sat- 
karmasangraha have not been borrowed or 
cited in any other Yoga text, which leads 
me to suspect that it is a more recent work. 
However, I am yet to establish a firm ter- 
minus a quo for it. Reddy 1982a: 37 argues 
that the practice of cakrikarma was inven- 
ted by the seventeenth-century Srinivasa, 
because Srinivasa states this in his Hatha- 
ratnavali at 1.31ab (@aet BAU afewarad I 
==ad Hal). Be this as it may, I have not found 
any textual parallels between the Satkarma- 
sangraha and the Hatharatnavali. Further- 
more, the former teaches three types of cakri 
(urdhva, madhya and adhah) and only the 
last of them corresponds in some way with 
Srinivasa’s cakrikarma, though the word- 
ing is different and some significant de- 
tails are added. Furthermore, the Satkarma- 
sangraha: 40ab says that Dhirjati, who is 


not mentioned by Srinivasa, is the source 
of its teachings on adhascakri (see footnote 
206). In dating the Satkarmasangraha, Meu- 
lenbeld (HIML:IIA: 299) follows Reddy 
(1982a) and reports (HIML: IIA: 761) that 
Cidghananandanatha’s guru was Gahanan- 
andanatha, whereas Harshe’s edition (Sat- 
karmasangraha: 2) has Gagananandanatha 
with no variants reported. 

201 Mallinson 20074: 166 n. 6. 

202 Satkarmasangraha:1: “I bow to lord 
Adinatha, who wrote the scripture [called] 
the Mahakalajaya because of his compas- 
sion for his own devotees” (4 aifeatat 4- 
TASHA | Aarleatd are Felal- 
=d AWaeH). The claim that Siva wrote 
a scripture possibly called the Mahakala- 
jaya is intriguing. It may refer to the 
Mahakalayogasastra (an unknown text to 
which the Khecarividya has been ascribed) 
or the Mahakalasamhita, to which various 
other works have been ascribed (Mallinson 
20074: 12; Kiss 2009: 44f.). 

203 In the Satkarmasangraha’s  descrip- 
tions of vamana, vireka, salakya, raktasrava, 
karanapyayanani, ascyotana, jaladhara, the 
seven auxiliaries of vajroli, the auxiliaries 
and mantras of khecarimudra, kasakarma, 
bhrantibhastra, antarbhastra, nalanault, 
snehana and jalabasti, these techniques are 
ascribed to Siva. 
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texts of Lords (natha), Sages (muni) and great Siddhas such as Goraksanatha.*°* 
However, the concluding verses (148-9) of the Satkarmasangraha state that it 
was composed by Raghuvira, who may have done so for a royal family related 
to north-Indian Brahmins (dvijodicya).*°> Also, these verses refer to the work as 
a manual (paddhati) rather than a collection (sangraha). Although I am yet to 
find parallel verses with other texts, there is evidence in the Satkarmasangraha 
which indicates that it is a poorly redacted compilation.?® Therefore, the confu- 
sion over authorship may have been the result of poor redacting in the process 
of combining two different texts (i.e., Cidghananandanatha’s Satkarmasangraha 
with Raghuvira’s Karmapaddhati).*°7 

The Satkarmasangraha is undoubtedly a text written for Yoga practitioners. 
As the following passage demonstrates, it addresses yogins and their practice of 
Yoga: 


When people suppress their senses° by restraining their breaths or 
when they practise khecari or the attaining of vajroli, diseases arise 


204 Satkarmasangraha: 2-3. (Wag AlAea- 
AIT! Aerelalepaaisit d Fut 
TOTARASA MW RU TRaeneeeaaa ae | 
SAY Faith d mea Tedishaer). 

205 Satkarmasangraha: 148-9 “ This] 
excellent collection of [therapeutic] tech- 
niques has been briefly taught thus by 
the learned Raghuvira because of the 
favour of the venerable lord. It is the 
remover of obstacles in the [practice of] 
breath retentions and [Hathayogic] mudras. 
The venerable family of the king, whose 
relatives are northern Brahmins named this 
excellent guidebook of techniques, which 
purifies the body” (fa Gaga: sie: BATT 
ame: Wl freer Tadeo etearerarad: I 
gaat yarg yeqelarrars: | aa staf 
Sagi | ceed BAT 
Trefet FAI 

-FAISAAMA] conj. : -PSPTAE Codex). 

206 The Satkarmasangraha:14 states that 
its techniques have been taught by Dhir- 
jati in order to directly enhance the wel- 
fare of people (HY aaa seaiier atta at 
Trea | ae Ye: GearsirHrqeda) and 
the verses on adhascakri (37¢cd-40ab) may be 
quoted (iti) from an unkown text called “In- 
structions on Yoga” (yogasasana) by Dhir- 


jati. Also, the author states that the practices 
of smoking (dhiima), snuffs (nasya), hold- 
ing a mouthful of solution (kavalagraha) and 
enemas (basti) have been taught, in some 
cases more extensively, in another text by 
the same author called the Misraka. 

207 Harshe (Satkarmasangraha: iv) 
proposes that the author’s pre-initiation 
name was Raghuvira and post-initiation, 
Cidghananandanatha. However, in my 
view, the corruption in the last verse of the 
Satkarmasangraha (i.e., -PBIPTATA) as well as 
the fact that several passages of the text are 
clearly unrelated to its topic (e.g., 46-47ab, 
59cd-66 and 69-71ab) suggest that the 
Satkarmasangraha as we now have it was 
poorly redacted, and this has produced the 
confusion over the author’s name. 

208 The term karana usually means “ac- 
tions” and could be understood as such 
here (ie., when people restrain their ac- 
tions). However, seeing that this “restraint” 
or “suppression” is being caused by hold- 
ing the breath and that, more generally 
speaking, pranayama often precedes sens- 
ory withdrawal (pratyahara), I suspect that 
karana means “the senses” here. Further- 
more, karana is used to mean “senses” in 
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[even | for a sage because of negligence in [following |] what is whole- 
some and [avoiding] what is unwholesome (pathyapathya); careless- 
ness in regard to the [proper] time and place [of practice] or because 
of chance obstacles in the world. These [diseases] can be cured by 
practising dsanas and by divine medicines.*°? In the case that he is 
unsuccessful, the best of yogins should drive [them] away with the 
divine [therapeutic] techniques [taught in this text].**° 


In the above passage, the Satkarmasangraha presents its techniques as treatments 
that one should resort to when other methods, notably including the practice of 
asana, have failed. Other texts also abandon the preliminary role of the satkarma, 


which was stipulated in the Hathapradipika. 


For example, in the Hathabhyasa- 


paddhati, six sequences of dsanas are taught to make the yogin fit for the prac- 
tice of the satkarma.*"* However, the Satkarmasangraha goes on to say that the 
therapeutic role of its techniques is not only for yogins who fall sick because of 
negligence or chance obstacles, but also for those who injure themselves in the 


practice of Yoga: 


A wise person who has knowledge of the body, skill in the practice 
of [holding] the breath and has obtained [this] expertise with the 
favour of good teachers should practise [these] divine techniques 
for healing harm [that arises] in the practice of kumbhakas, adsanas 
and mudras. [Owing to the practice of these techniques |, purification 


other passages of this text. For example, Sat- 
karmasangraha: 101cd-102, 105cd (HA ht 
TTA | vir PRs AMAA II 
goR ll arse TAA Teh TATA CT | gral- 
aifadea Aaa THI 2oRU [...] PURI 
209 These divine medicines (divyab- 
hesaja) might be referring to divine herbs 
(divyausadhi), which are listed and dis- 
cussed in the Carakasamhita: Ci.1.4.6-26. 
Divine herbs are alluded to in the Susru- 
tasamhita: Ci.30. I would like to thank 
Dagmar Wujastyk for these references. 

210 oe 5-7, edition p. 3 a- 
Fat Tass aoa fafese | carers Ti 


i ae oe os 


aaleaarearara II Niele aialicGll RUTSAAT- 


aoa 


qd: | caterer a tee Sect SATA Bet: a are 


211 Hathabhyasapaddhati:f.2v: “Now, the 
postures are described for the sake of attain- 
ing the ability [to do] the satkarma” (a 4g- 
HaPaafagearareatal feed). Also, after 
the descriptions of the dsanas, the text says 
(f.23r): “When bodily strength has been 
achieved through the practice of postures, 
one should do the satkarma” (SAAR 
ania afa sgaittt gata). This eighteeth- 
century text teaches more than the usual 
six techniques found in the Hathapradipika. 
It adds bhramanakriya, the eating of whole- 
some food as prescribed in Ayurvedic texts 
(vaidyagrantha) and agharasuddhikriya. At 
the end of the section on the satkarma, it says 
(f.24v): “After the practice of the satkarma, 
one should do the eight breath retentions for 
success in the ten mudra” (FAIS PATA AaaL 


~ bat a bs ; 
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of the channels quickly occurs and even the prevention of [further] 
harm.*'* 


The Satkarmasangraha’s intended audience of yogins is again affirmed at the end 
of the text when its entire collection of techniques is described as a remover of 
obstacles in the practice of kumbhakas and Hathayogic mudras.*° 

The special Yogic abilities required by a practitioner of the Hathapradipika’s 
satkarma give way in the Satkarmasangraha to the use of medicinal herbs, oils, 
snuffs, mouthwashes and even a surgical instrument (Salaka). Ayurvedic 
methods in the Satkarmasangraha are distinctly apparent. Although the Sat- 
karmasangraha does not mention or allude to an Ayurvedic text, it does mention 
the celestial physicians several times: Dhanvantari is said to be lord of surgery 
and his favour (prasida) is necessary for the success of a water treatment 
(jaladhara) for wounds. Also, the yogin is advised to meditate on the two Asvins 
when cleaning the sinuses with a thread (net?).** The Satkarmasangraha’s 
medically inspired techniques include massage with oils (mardana),*> surgery 
(Salakya),"° vomiting with emetics (vamana),"7 purgation with purgative 
drugs (virecana),?*® bloodletting (raktasrava),?"9 herbal eye drops (ascyotana),?7° 
gargling with herbal waters (gandiisa), **' oleation (snehana),?** sudation using 
salts, sand or medicaments (svedana),**? sudation using burning charcoal in a 


212 Satkarmasangraha: 8cd-10, edition p. 4 
UAT: FAUT AGATA || AGS FATS 
Tefen Haale: | PAA FT HOTA A 
araa il aga aarget at era areata | ate 
aniaafa: MTeNeaeaaea:. 

213, Satkarmasangraha:14g9ab. See footnote 
205. 

214 Satkarmasangraha: 67, 84 and 107-8. 
215 Cf. Carakasamhita: Si.5.85-92 (@era- 
¥); Susrutasamhita: Ci.5.85-92 (samvahana). 
216 In the Satkarmasangraha: 81-6, salakya 
involves the use of a sharp iron instru- 
ment (tiksnalohasalaka) for removing impur- 
ities (mala) in the eyes, earwax (karnagutha) 
and for cleaning wounds (vrana). Various 
instruments (salakayantra) are discussed in 


Susrutasamhita: 50.7.5, 14. 

217 See footnote 191. 

218 Cf.Carakasamhita:Sa.4, 15, Ka.7, etc. 
Susrutasamhita: Si.44, etc. 

219 The term in Ayurvedic sources is 
usually raktavisravana. See Susrutasam- 
hita: $0.14.23-38. 

220 Cf.Susrutasamhita: Utt.9.11cd-13ab, 
18.44-48, etc. 

221 Cf. Carakasamhita: Si.5.78-80 ; Susru- 
tasamhita: Ci.24.14, 40.58-71. 

222 Cf.Carakasamhita: St.22 etc; Susruta- 
samhita: Ci.31.38-57. 

223 On sudation in general, see Caraka- 
samhita: 50.14. 
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pot (varaha),?*4 medicinal smoking (dhiima),?75 errhines (nasya),??° medicated 
mouthwashes (kavala)**7 and enemas for the eyes, ears, head, penis and bowels, 
some of which use medicated oils.??° Integrated with these, are distinctly Yogic 
satkarma (as seen in the Hathapradipika ), which have been extended beyond 
those of earlier texts with the addition of many new practices and variations. A 
good example of this divarication of the basic satkarma can be seen in the three 
varieties of nauli described in the Satkarmasangraha. The first called bahyanauli 
corresponds to the Hathapradipika’s nauli, but the two following it, namely 
nalanauli and antranauli, have no antecedents as far as I am aware: 


Now, nauli [is taught]. One should move the abdomen left and right 
at the speed of a rapid whirlpool. It was taught by Siva, [but] here 
the tutelary deity is Laksmi. This is the external nauli (bahyanauli). 
It stimulates the digestive fire, increases [the body’s] fire, advances 
breath retentions and cooks consumed food.**9 


Having united and correctly isolated both tube-like muscles 
(nalau)*3° according to the guru’s teachings, [the yogin] should 
draw them upwards. Thus, nalanauli has been taught by Siva. This 
supreme secret should not be given to just anyone. 


224 Varahakarma (the “boar’s therapy’) 
involves placing an earthen pot, in which 
there is burning charcoal (ulmuka), on 
the supine yogin’s abdomen, which has 
been smeared with oil (Satkarmasan- 
graha:7gab). It may well have been 
inspired by the Ayurvedic practice of su- 
dation called tapasveda, which is described 
in the Susrutasamhita:Ci.32.4 as: “Of 
[these four kinds of sudation], sudation 
with heat (taspasveda) is applied by hands, 
bell metal, a pan, a bowl (kapala), sand 
or cloth. The heating of the body of the 
supine [patient] is [done] repeatedly with 
Acacia wood charcoal” (da ores: arftr- 


PAHS HO TSA HITE: Tasad | 2RAe 
SRA AeA: TAMAR sf). I wish to thank 
Dagmar Wujastyk for this reference and her 


translation of it. 

225 Cf. Carakasamhita: S0.5.20cd—56ab, 
etc. Susrutasamhita: Ci.4o. 

226 Cf. Susrutasamhita: Ci.40.20-43. 
227 See footnote 221. 


228 See footnote 191. 

229 Cf. Hathapradipika: 2.34-35: “Now, 
nauli [is taught]. With shoulders bent for- 
ward, [the yogin] should rotate the ab- 
domen left and right with the speed of a 
rapid whirlpool. This nauli is taught by 
the Siddhas. It is effective for stimulating a 
weak digestive fire, cooking [ingested food] 
and so on. It always produces bliss and re- 
moves all faults and diseases. Nauti is | the 
crown of Hathayogic practices” ue ales: | 


wed det Geared: | adie Ba 
ear aiifes: fare: Saead I Aeaireaedtaaraate- 
al Gea | SRT a E- 
Stratis a alte: ). 
230 Iam not entirely sure of the meaning of 
nala here. It appears to be referring to the 
rectus abdominis muscles, which protrude 
when nauli is performed. The fact that nala is 
in the dual case would suggest that the au- 
thor knew that the the rectus abdominis is a 
paired muscle. 
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Having sat on a three-legged stool, [the yogin] should rub the lower 
abdomen and stomach. This is the internal nauli (antranauli), which 


brings success in manibandha.*>* 


In addition to nauli, the Satkarmasangraha’s expanded repertoire of the sat- 
karma include three types of cakri,*3* bhastra (i.e., kapalabhati),?>> trotana,3+ two 
types of siddhikarani>5 and neti,23° as well as the practices of kasa,237 netri,?3° kas- 


231 pallemnesan ere 110-114, — edition 
pp-39-40 Ha wife: omega sot 
FATA: ll 220 l MSA AYA Tih Aa AAPA 
SAM | TEMG Seal HOTA I gee 
SIP TSDIRCAl grad FRAT TA | ast 
TT TEA: Weert TEAATHTTTA 


Asal: Rated | teed haa ae 


Ya 


Frau eal Socreaé tal staged fata. 
ARE sea Alora ATA Mt ge8 Ul 
aifes:] corr. : Atel Ed. 113b Aleitles: | corr. 
: AWeatst Ed. ateagrat frasaa] diagnostic 
conj. : aftagrafereasurrd, Ed. The meaning 
of manibandhaprasiddhida is not clear to 
me. The term manibandha usually refers 
to the wrist. One wonders whether it is a 
corruption of the cliché animadiprasiddhida 
(ie., it bestows the supernatural powers 
beginning with minimization). 
232 Urdhvacakri is cleaning the palate (talu) 
with the thumb (Satkarmasangraha: 32ab- 
35ab); madhyacakri is cleaning the tongue 
and back of the throat with a finger (35cd— 
37ab) and adhascakri is cleaning the anus 
with the forefinger (37cd—40ab). 
233 Rapid breathing (like a bellows) with 
the head held steady is called sthirabhastra; 
with the heading moving is bhrantibhastra 
and internally (ie., with the tip of the 
nose closed) is antarbhrastra (Satkarmasan- 
graha: 50cd-54 ). 
234 Urdhvatrotana seems to be some sort of 
threatening movement of the hands to the 
left and right, while visualizing the wind’s 
wife (Satkarmasangraha: 71cd-72ab: 4TA¢- 


fad aed asaargqagura acheasiieck F- 
H TRAE I am not sure of the mean- 
ing of this verse, but suspect that one should 
read @fecara- and ARATAeA). When 
done on the hips (kati) it is cakratrotana 
and with the feet and hands, sarvangatrotana 
(Satkarmasangraha: 72cd-73ab). 

235 Urdhvasiddhikarini begins with drink- 
ing water, then performing nauli and 
expelling the water through the anus. 
Adhahsiddhikarint is the opposite; water 
is taken in through the anus, nauli is 
performed and then it is expelled through 
the oesophogus (kanthanala). It results 
in more siddhis than most of the other 
techniques. The author adds that this 
divine purification was taught by Raghava, 
after he saw the ancient texts whose 
doctrine was of the Nathas (Hal-e8t 
ORPAAAAPT, AIrsteat Wea Wilat). See 
Satkarmasangraha: 87—g2ab. 

236 The two types of neti are distinguished 
by whether the thread (sutra) is turned 
about or not (vartitavartita) during the prac- 
tice (Satkarmasangraha: 67-68). 

237 Kasa is similar to neti. The differ- 
ence seems to be that the string is to 
be rubbed (gharsayet) when it has been 
inserted through the nose (Satkarmasan- 
graha: 42cd-43). 

238 Netri is threading a string into the left 
nostril and pulling it out the right (Sat- 
karmasangraha: 44ab-45). 
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ana,*>° sthivana,**° nasadanti,*** udgara,*** sirasancalana,**> karanapyayana>** and 
jaladhara.**> Other practices of Hathayoga such as khecari and vajroli mudras are 
mentioned but not described in any detail. 

The Satkarmasangraha does not mention whether a physician is needed to ad- 
minister the Ayurvedic techniques it incorporated. Instead, the work presents it- 
self as a collection of self-administered therapeutic interventions for yogins who 
were ill or had injured themselves through the practice of Yoga. 


PREMODERN YOGA THERAPY (YOGACIKITSA ) 


Apart from the satkarma, there is evidence for one other significant development 
of a distinctly Yogic therapy, which was called such (i.e., cikits@). This therapy 
is described in a chapter appended to the Hathapradipika’s four chapters in two 
manuscripts. The colophons of both manuscripts mistakenly entitle it as a sec- 
tion on herbs.”4° It was undoubtedly added to the Hathapradipika at a more recent 
time, most probably at the beginning of the eighteenth century, judging by the 
date of one of these two manuscripts.**”7 Seeing that very few catalogue entries 
report of a Hathapradipika with five chapters, it is probable that the chapter on 
therapy had only a brief association with this Hatha text. The chapter has been 
taken from a Saiva text called the Dharmaputrika, which teaches a system of Yoga 


239 Kasana is coughing forcefully (Sat- 
karmasangraha: 47cd-48). 

240 Sthivana is expectoration using udana, 
in which case phlegm is emitted from the 
throat or palate, and prana, which draws 
phlegm from the abdomen (Satkarmasan- 
graha: 49-50ab). 

241 Nasadanti is drinking water through 
the right and left nostrils, and expelling 
it through the mouth (Satkarmasan- 
graha: 55). 

242 Udgara is forceful eructation (Sat- 
karmasangraha: 74). 

243 Sirasaficilana is moving the breath 
through all the body’s tubes (Satkarmasan- 
graha:75). 

244 Karanapyayana is the taking of vari- 
ous concoctions, mostly consisting of ghee, 
sugar, milk, etc., to revive the sensory or- 
gans (i.e., the nose, eyes, ears, skin and gen- 
itals). See Satkarmasangraha: 101cd-104. 
245 Jaladhara is a water treatment, in which 


a pot is placed on the abdomen and water 
poured from above. Cold water is used for 
fever and hot water for pain (Satkarmasan- 
graha: 106cd-107). 

246 This chapter has been edited and 
published (as the fifth chapter) in 
Kaivalyadhama’s edition of the Hathapra- 
dipika (first published in 1970). They 
used two manuscripts for this chapter. 
The first is from the Pune University 
Library (Mahajan 1986:1: #2402) and the 
editors report the following colophon: 
af sf See eS ; Serra 
aeasalsil ara waaigeat:. And the second 
is from the Sarvajanik Vacanalaya, Nasik 
(no catalogue number) and its colophon: 
aa sear rskerarat | conditerat 
stead aa waaraeat:. 

247 The manuscript at the Sarvajanik 
Vacanalaya, Nasik is dated Saka 1628, which 
is approximately 1706 cE. 
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with six auxiliaries (sadariga) for the Saiva laity.?4°. The Dharmaputrika is some- 
times included in bundles of manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus, and it must 
have been composed earlier than the mid-eleventh century on the basis of two 
dated manuscripts.*49 The fact that its chapter on therapy was attached to at 
least two manuscripts of the Hathapradipika suggests that it had some currency 
amongst yogins from the sixteenth to eighteenth century, possibly because of 
their interest in the practical application of its therapy for curing illness. 

The aim of this therapy is to cure imbalances of the humours in relation to 
one another caused by a yogin’s negligence (pramada).*°° Negligence while prac- 
tising Yoga may make the breath stray from its normal path in the body, causing 
a blockage (granthi) and then various diseases, which are obstacles to Yoga.*>* 
The method of treatment proposed is very simple: 


In whatever place pain arises because of disease, one should medit- 
ate with the mind on the breath in that place. Having meditated on it 


248 I wish to thank Christéle Barois for in- 
forming me that the Dharmaputrika has a 
chapter on therapy (cikitsa). She is working 
on this text for the AyurYog Project and will 
publish an article called “Medical Practices 
of Yogins in Medieval India: The Testimony 
of the Dharmaputrika” that will contain a 
more detailed discussion on its content and 
place in the Sivadharma corpus (personal 
communication, 31.10.2015) 

249 One manuscript, MS Kathmandu 
NAK 3/393 (NGMPP A 1082/3), is dated 
[Nepal] Samvat 189 (1069cE), and the 
other, MS Calcutta, AS G4o077, is dated 
to [Nepal] Samvat 156 (1035-1036 cE) 
Shastri (1928: 718-23). I wish to thank Peter 
Bisschop for these references (personal 
communication 25.3.2016). 

250 Hathapradipika:5.1: “For [the yogin] 
who is negligent when practising, [an im- 
balance in] wind, [bile or phlegm] arises. 
He should ascertain the flow of the breath 
for the treatment of that imbalance” (sATet 
gad aeq arafeees Saad | aetna Pattee 
Tiel ATARI 

fretae] Dharmaputrika : fPReerd Ed.). 

251 Hathapradipika: 5.5: “Because of negli- 
gence, the yogin’s breath [might] have pro- 


ceeded along the wrong path. When it has 
not taken the [right] path, it becomes a 
blockage and remains [there]. Then, arise 
various diseases which cause obstacles” (4- 
AeA a ageA Yala: | Fel AVTATETET 
Teyeatage | Tal AAT LAT STAect reHT- 
THT: Il 

Yel] Dharmaputrika : Al Ed.) 

Negligence (pramada) is not properly ex- 
plained in the Hathapradtpika. However, in 
earlier chapters, the Dharmaputrika explains 
that negligence gives rise to one of four 
types of obstacle (pramadajanataraya). This 
type of obstacle seems to relate to a concen- 
tration practice (dharana) explained in the 
third chapter. It involves moving the vi- 
tal breaths (prana) through a series of joints 
(parvan), starting at the big toes, moving up 
through the body to the eighteenth joint at 
the top of the head and then moving beyond 
that to the twenty-eighth joint, which is the 
world of Brahma (brahmaloka). The seventh 
chapter asserts that if a yogin happens to 
be negligent while practising this sequence 
of concentration, the breath may settle in 
a place that has not been mastered (ajita), 
and this causes diseases to arise in the body, 
which gives rise to hindrances (vighna). 
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with a one-pointed mind, [the yogin] should breathe in and out com- 
pletely, carefully [and] according to his capacity. Having performed 
many exhalations and inhalations again and again, he should draw 
out the breath that has accumulated [there], as one [would draw out 
accumulated | fluid from the ear with water.*5* 


This method is distinctly Yogic insofar as it relies on the yogin’s ability to med- 
itate and manipulate the breath. Other verses in the chapter provide further 
advice on diet, the practice of kumbhaka, pranayama in a supine position and the 
various diseases that can be cured by this therapy. A significant comment on this 
therapy’s relation to Ayurveda is made towards the end of the chapter, when the 
yogin is advised to perform this Yogic therapy (yogacikitsa) in addition to taking 
the treatments prescribed in Ayurvedic texts (vaidyasastra). Therefore, it appears 
that the author of the Dharmaputrika understood its Yogic therapy as distinct from 
but complementary to Ayurveda.*» 

The art of healing diseases through meditation has another antecedent 
in Tantra. For example, the treatment of diseases (rogacikitsa) using con- 
centration (dharana@) on the elements and meditation can be found in the 
Matysendrasamhita,7>+ which was composed at the time when early Hatha- 
and Rajayoga systems were being formulated.*5> There are even traces of this 
conception in the Patafjalayogasastra: 1.32, in which the hindrances (antaraya, 
viksepa), including disease (vyadhi), are said to be prevented by focusing the 
mind on one object (ekatattvabhyasa). 


A Vaidya-Yogi-Scholar 
The treatment (cikitsa@) of diseases was also mentioned by Sundaradeva in his 
works on Yoga called the Hathasanketacandrika and the Hathatattvakaumudi. 


252 Hathapradipika: 5.911, edition wate feat pala ae: | Fara iaacat q 


pp. 183 f.) GRAS FAR SST STAT 
waa | aeaAedal Rad ard Hea GRP recat 
warrda fd eared Waa Zl Pars Tak 
PATI TAA: ll AeA Tas Feat Gefacat 
Ua: Ja: | aeacitfead arg autdraftargat 
geal] Dharmaputrika : Fal Ed. ¢ Dharmapu- 
trika : AG Ed. fA:3t§] Dharmaputrika : Fats 
Ed. sifeett] Dharmaputrika : wea Ed. 

253 Hathapradipika:5.22: “[The yogin] 
should carefully take treatment in the 
manner taught in the medical texts and 
he should perform Yogic therapy. [Thus], 


>» ~ 


he quickly cures [his illnesses]” (4aRIrell- 


aftaaa oareate). 

254 Matsyendrasamhita: 4.25-28ab: 
“Therefore, now listen, O Goddess, to 
the proper treatment of diseases. Having 
drunk rich and very hot rice-gruel, he 
should practice fixation (dharayet) then. 
He should visualize nectar (amrta) in his 
body that would remove all diseases. He 
should visualize (dhyayet) the Fixation of 
Fire [and] the Wind [Fixation and] the 
Fluid [Fixation] [...]” (translation by Kiss 
(2009: 250)). 

255 Kiss 2009: 47-48. 
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Sundaradeva was a Brahmin who lived in Varanasi, most probably in the eight- 
eenth century.7°° The colophons of his works identify him as a doctor (vaidya), 
who was the son of Govindadeva and pupil of ViSvariipatirtha. He is also 
reported to have written various works on Ayurveda, such as the Bhupalavallabha 
(or the Bhupacarya ), the Cikitsasundara, the Lilavati, the Yogoktivivekacandra 
and the Yogoktyupadesamrta.**’ His knowledge was quite wide-ranging. For 
example, the Bhipalavallabha, which is a treatise on dietetics and pathology, 
includes a section on wrestling (mallavidya@) from the Mallapurana (HIML: IA, 
479). Both the Hathasanketacandrika and the Hathatattvakaumudi are erudite and 
voluminous. They are written in a variety of metres and prose. Their content 
is largely derived from earlier sources, the main ones being texts of the early 
Yoga corpus, Tantras, the Patarijalayogasastra and various Brahmanical works, 
including the early Upanisads, Puranas and the Mahabharata.?>° He quotes with 
attribution many of these sources, but more frequently rewrites earlier material 
in his own style without acknowledging the source. 

In both the Hathasanketacandrika and the Hathatattvakaumudit, Sundaradeva 
mentions therapy (cikitsa) in the context of illnesses that arise when the yogin is 
careless (pramada) in practising Yoga at the wrong place or time (desakala). This 
discussion occurs towards the beginning of both works because Sundaradeva is 
addressing the commencement of Yoga (yogopakrama). He says that if an illness 
arises at this time, the yogin should resort to treatment: 


Loss of memory, stupidity, complete muteness,*>? deafness, blind- 
ness, severe cough and fever; these [all] arise because of unsteadiness 
and anger in the body of one who is practising Yoga in the wrong 
place or at an [inappropriate] time. Also, mental disorders arise, 
such as these: desire, fear, sleepiness and excessive greed. Having 
first overcome [these] impediments to Yoga, along with anger, one 


256 Sundaradeva’s terminus a quo is the 
Yogacintamani of Sivanandasarasvatt, which 
was composed in the early seventeenth- 
century, and his terminus ad quem is 1832 
CE, which is the date of an incomplete man- 
uscript of the Hathasanketacandrika in the 
Cambridge University Library (MS Cam- 
bridge CUL Add. 2145). He quotes the 
Kumbhakapaddhati, which is an undated 
compendium of breath-retentions that was 
probably compiled in the seventeenth or 
early-eighteenth century. 

257 These works are reported by Meu- 


lenbeld (HIML:IIA: 479) and the cata- 
logues, upon which this information is 
based, are given in HIML: IIB: 490-91. 

258 For a list of the works quoted by 
Sundaradeva in his Hathatattvakaumudi, see 
Gharote’s edition of this work (Hathatattva- 
kaumudi: v-vi). 

259 I have not been able to find a reference 
in another work to angavimikata (literally, 
“muteness of body”). I have assumed that 
it is the inability to communicate with any 
bodily gesture, including by mouth, facial 
gestures, hands, etc. 
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who is dedicated and very focused, should practise Yoga with a 
steady mind [...]. After that, the good practitioner who is careful and 
has not developed [these] severe faults should practise pranayama 
with a focused mind and [proper] knowledge. If diseases arise 
because of negligence, listen to the treatment (cikitsa) for them. It 
is as follows. One should spread oily and warm rice-gruel on the 
chest to cure abdominal swelling caused by wind (vatagulma). Just 
so, one [should put] thick sour milk (dadhi) on piles, and [take] 
rice gruel for tumours and diseases arising because of [vitiated | 
wind. In this system, when thirsty, one should visualize unripe fruit 
on the tongue; when deaf, a t[sound?]|t in the ears; when one has 
a speech impediment, a mountain and when one has chest pain, 
one should hold [in mind] a rasaiika.2°° When shaking, one should 
visualize the Himalaya in one’s heart or one should place a very 
large rock [on one’s chest]. When intense pain in the head arises 
shortly [after] stopping [the breath, one should put] warm rice gruel 
saturated with ghee [on the chest]. When a practitioner holds his 
concentration on whatever place supports it, [then] in a hot [place], 
it has a cooling effect and in a cold [place], a heating one. Having 
placed a nail on one’s head, one should duly strike [one piece of] 
wood with another. Because of this, a sage’s memory returns, even 
if he has amnesia.?" 


~ > an 


260 I am not certain of the meaning of 
rasanka. This compound occurs in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha: 207, in its section 
on Rasasastra (TAaEAAAP TA Harte ae 
gd 4). In his Sanskrit commentary called 
the Darsanankura on the Sarvadarsanasan- 
graha, Vasudevasastri Abhyankar (1863- 
1942) glosses rasanka as rasasastra (Aele - 


- Target THT GAR Sf i d- 
wala Ata). However, this meaning of 
rasanka does not seem to fit the context in 
Hathasanketacandrika (MSS): 2.22. 

261 Hathasanketacandrika (MSS): 2.18-19, 
21-25: wares RESIIEG CIm plichSleabaicls 
Pa: | Passa wRgsal aghs apa 
WRIA: Il 2c Ala Ste crereaied A aa 
BM Wa RAS: APSE, S19 BITG- 
based fiers Te: Geass Faia API AAT 
feareTT eal [...] AAAATSATAMS AAMT: 
moped | ATSTATCAT | gage AcaTAR: 


ATTA Rae Aeacat A] WN RLU AT BATA 
ferai arent aan] efe ofteyararrqersanea 
qemarifa efefa waraaiehi aarel 
wma ted a waa Fe a Ta: tamagiva 
arf aataerdt ara fergaraatent Tag, Il 
RR Hy rt ele Farrag Hearse 
qa, Faget AT | SPT 
AETRYS Tea 220 AheaSqear Fal Sat 
agrartaran fryatd, THI aitat alta fare 
IE: FTN Wi sls ARS waa a ae 
PISA AMSAT | ASTRA Fa: i Gara 
aan RHI 

C = MS Cambridge CUL Add 2145, G = MS 
Madras GOML R3239 and J = MS Jodhpur 
Mansingh PPL 2244. 

18c. sama GRyzaT | Hathatattvakau- 
mudi: 3: 18: GA Fadi G (unmetrical) : 
Saal aga C,J (unmetrical). 19b. Ha] G 


fea C, J. BGR] C, J : Baw G. 21a. 
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The striking feature of Sundaradeva’s treatments is their lack of sophistication. 
Although medical practice and literature of the Early Modern period suggest 
that vaidyas did not use the complex materials of Caraka and SuSruta, but 
theory-free compendia of recipes,?°* Sundaradeva’s above treatments appear 
more like home remedies. One might speculate that Sundaradeva believed 
that yogins would not have access to expensive medicines or doctors, and so 
prescribed remedies with common ingredients. However, it is more likely that 
Sundaradeva’s choice of treatments here has been determined by the genre of 
the text he was writing. In other words, in writing a Yoga text, he relied upon 
the curative power of visualization and concentration techniques. Therefore, 
unlike Bhavadevamisra, who was willing to insert Ayurvedic material into 
his compilation on Yoga when opportunities arose, Sundaradeva appears to 
have refrained from doing so. In fact, towards the end of this same chapter, he 
acknowledges the limitations of medicines and advises one to resort to Yoga 
should they fail: 


There are various diseases in which there is a predominant excess of 
wind. Having diagnosed the cause, it is removed and treated in this 
system [with the treatments mentioned in this chapter]. However, 
when a disease does not come to an end, [even] with hundreds of 
medicines, one should cure it with the [Hathayogic] mudras, asanas 
and pranayamas.?°3 


In his works on Yoga, Sundaradeva does not contradict Yoga’s default position 
that the practice of its techniques can cure all diseases. His treatments are for 
yogins who are new to the practice and have become sick because they did not 
abide by the requisite rules. He provided little more than simple remedies for 


saaral] G : a Weal C, J. 210. See ou 
: Fear: C. 22a BT] WA, : Brat G: alet 
C : eR J. 22a. FAIA] C, J : TaN G. 
22b. -FT] C, J: RFIG. 22b. Far] C,G 
: TaN J. 22c. STA] C, J : STAG. 22c.04 | 
J : AG : GAC. 22c Fag WA] C, J : RA 
G. 22d aatatd] conj. Dominik Wujastyk 
aceatd C, G, J. 23. aatTsH] C, J: ein 
G. 23. BIA] C, J: BIA G. 23. 
PTAA | C, J : APTA G. 23. TETEAS] J 
: ACTHIST C : HEARS G. 24. usne] C, J: TUM 
G. 25a. TA] C, J : GEA. a5b. FIBA] 
C : BIS J. 25d Gara aa] G, J : Had da C 
(unmetrical - Arya metre). This passage 


is similar to one quoted by Sivananda 
(Yogacintamani:p.97) and attributed to 
Dattatreya. 

262 See, e.g., the period characterizations 
by Bose, Sen, and B. V. Subbarayappa 
(1971:263f.), Jolly (1977:§2-3), and P. V. 
Sharma (1992: 498). 

263 Hathasanketacandrika (MSS): 2.29: al- 


aan 


TET Ee TT ers Paatceatire fa 
a4 BMA! Al AIHA Fal Welsed Ba 
Gealfeletaaal FAA It 

29a. TEA] C, G : HAJ. 29a. Mal: Kg] C 
J : Tee: Gg G. 29b. AS] J: TAC : AEAG. 
29¢. Sed] G,J : ARR. 
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these neophytes who could not rely on an effective practice of Yoga to cure them- 
selves. Although Sundaradeva quotes from Ayurvedic texts in both the Hatha- 
tattvakaumudi and the Hathasanketacandrika,?°+ he does so only on the topic of 
food. His quotation of Ayurvedic sources in these two works is very sparse and 
almost insignificant in relation to their size. Although Sundaradeva consulted a 
wide variety of texts, he did not borrow Ayurvedic material to supplement his 
discussions of anatomy, as Bhavadevamiéra did, nor did he incorporate herbal 
preparations to bolster the therapeutic arsenal of Yoga. In this sense, he appears 
to have kept his knowledge of Ayurveda and Yoga relatively separate by writing 
works dedicated to one or the other. 


5. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


F YOGINS TOOK MEDICINES and if vaidyas appropriated some Yoga techniques, the 
findings of this study suggest that such interaction had little influence overall 
on the texts of the Yoga traditions that have been consulted. The authors of the 
early corpus tend to confine themselves strictly to the topic of Yoga. One could 
argue that this alone is why so little information on Ayurveda is found in these 
works. However, this could not be said of the late corpus because many of its 
authors were willing to integrate information from various traditions on topics 
related to Yoga. Nonetheless, like Sundaradeva, the majority of these authors 
appear to have lacked the will to combine Yoga and Ayurveda in any significant 
way. The instances in which they do so, such as discussions on disease, food or 
anatomy, prove that it could have been achieved on a much grander scale had 
they pursued it fully. In cases such as the Khecarividya and the Yuktabhavadeva, in 
which significant sections on herbs appear and in the latter Ayurvedic anatomy, 
the borrowing seems somewhat contrived because it is not integrated with dis- 
course on Yoga. 

Health and healing were undoubtedly important aims of premodern Yoga. 
They were primarily achieved through the practice of Yoga and a basic under- 
standing of anatomy and disease, which most probably derived from earlier Tan- 
tric, ascetic and Brahmanical traditions. Yoga traditions developed distinctly Yo- 
gic therapeutic interventions such as the satkarma and, in this sense, they appear 


264 Hathatattvakaumudi: 4.47 (deh avy- 
a ara) = Astangahrdayasamhita: Si.39. 
This hemistich about wind is also found in 
the Susrutasamhita:St.46.490cd). Hatha- 
sanketacandrika (MSS) 3.26 in G and 3. 5 
in J (a areaTade | ATSAgqeanyy frac 
wafeaera: | aret art oe: aftat dot 1 TGA 
Hdl Sasa PSR STATIS fa 


26b. faea] em. faeac: feere_ J. 26c. 
AT] J AVE G. 26c. S:] G : SH J. 
26d. aaa agererhd] J : ddl wae 
hd. G. 26e. -ANea-] G: -Alaa- J. 26e. fa- 
a] J : feet G). I am yet to trace the first 
quotation, but the second is Hathasanketa- 
candrika (MSS): 3.26 = Astangahrdayasam- 
hita: Su.6.26cd, 27ab. 
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to have made a unique contribution to premodern medicinal traditions of South 
Asia.2°5 The Satkarmasangraha is a true synthesis of Ayurveda and Hathayoga’s 
satkarma for the treatment of yogins. Nonetheless, the allusions to a group of 
vaidya-yogins in the Yogayajravalkya and the vaidya-guru in the Amrtasiddhi ap- 
pear to point to yogins who might have healed others through Yoga, rather than 
to yogins who had obtained the specialized knowledge of Ayurveda. Moreover, 
the metaphor of moksa as the ultimate healing of all suffering appears to have de- 
marcated the battleground between the disciplines of Yoga and Ayurveda rather 
than common ground for their integration. The strong emphasis on healing in 
Yoga traditions and their distinct curative methods were the outcome of this 
rivalry. 

Nearly all premodern Yoga texts claim frequently that their practices cure 
each and every disease. In fact, the curative powers of Yoga are declared so 
emphatically that one wonders how their proponents might have sought med- 
ical help without the embarrassment of having to admit that their Yoga practice 
had failed. Furthermore, there are instances where yogins claim that the prac- 
tice of Yoga results in alchemical powers, such as the ability to turn iron and 
other metals into gold by smearing them with one’s own urine and faeces.?°° 
The proponents of these Yoga traditions were accustomed to competing with 
other soteriologies and it is likely that they did so with Ayurveda and Rasaéastra. 
This would explain why their texts promoted their own methods and remained 
largely silent on those of other traditions which were vying for the same rewards. 
As noted above, the claims of doctors are questioned in the Amaraughaprabodha 
and, in the Dattatreyayogasastra (52), alchemy (dhatuvada) is said to be an obstacle 
(vighna). 

The conclusive remarks of this study should be understood within the limit- 
ations of the evidence on which they rely. Yoga texts are prescriptive©” and thus 
reveal very little about the actual behaviour of yogins when they were not prac- 
tising Yoga. Travellers’ accounts which mention yogins can provide information 
that might not be in a Yoga text. Several of these accounts report of yogins taking 
medicines. For example, in the thirteenth century, Marco Polo observed “yogis” 
(ciugi) taking alchemical cocktails of mercury and sulphur twice a month in or- 
der to prolong their lives.?°° In spite of the uncertainty about the identity of such 


265 For a discussion on Indian medicine scriptive texts, see Sanderson 2013: 215-16. 
beyond Ayurveda, see Maas 2019: 1-2. 268 See White 1996: 50 for details of this ref- 
266 Dattatreyayogasastra: 99. Cf. erence in Marco Polo’s travel book and for 
Rasarnava:12.20ab (7 FATRTAUT ed more accounts by Francois Bernier and John 
vata @EATH), 12.265, etc. Campell Oman. 


267 For more on the limitations of pre- 
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“yogis” in this and similar accounts, it seems reasonable to accept that those yo- 
gins whose reputations did not rely on claims that Yoga could cure all diseases 
and guarantee a long life, might well have been tempted to achieve health and 
immortality by combining Yoga with the consumption of medicinal compounds, 
if they were available. 

Ideally, I would have liked to have searched more extensively for passages on 
Yoga in Ayurvedic and alchemical texts that date from the tenth to eighteenth 
century, but such research has remained beyond the scope of this article. I know 
of only one such passage which probably derives from a Yoga text. A section on 
Yoga in the alchemical compilation called the Anandakanda appears to be based 
on an early recension of the Vivekamartanda.?°? Further research may reveal the 
extent to which alchemists integrated teachings specific to premodern Yoga tra- 
ditions in their literary works. 
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269 Anandakanda:1.20.48-196. The (including the same six auxiliaries (arga), 
Anandakanda’s chapter on Yoga contains the ajapa mantra, the same dsanas, bandhas, 
the same contents as the Vivekamartanda mudras and so on). 
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APPENDIX: THE SHARED TERMINOLOGY OF YOGA AND 
AYURVEDA IN THE HATHAPRADIPIKA (1972 EDITION) 


Frequency 


General Terms 


dosa 


vata (in the sense of a bodily wind) 


pitta 
kapha 
Slesman 
dhatu 


medas 


Diseases 


gulma (swelling) 

hikka (hiccup) 

Svasa (breathing difficulty), 
kasa (cough) 
Sirahkarnaksivedana 

pliha (enlargement of the spleen) 
kustha (skin diseases) 

udara (stomach diseases) 
kaphadosa 

kapharoga (vimsati) 
Slesmadosa 

vatadosa 

krmidosa 

nadijalodara 


dhatugatadosa 


1.33, 2.21, 28, 34, 53, 3-14,17, 4.75 
2.27, 65 

2.27, 58, 65, 3.96 

2.27, 66 

2.21, 65 

1.66, 2.28, 53 


2.21 


1.33, 2.27, 58, 3.17 
217 

2.17, 25 
2.17, 25 
249 

2.25, 27,58 
225, 3417 
1:33, 2.27 
2.35, 36 
2.25 

2.52 

2.50 

2.50 

2-53 

209 
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sthaulya (obesity) 

alasya (sloth) 

jvara (fever) 

pitta 

visa 

brahmanadimukhe samsthakapha 
ksaya (consumption) 

gudavarta (constipation) 

trsa (thirst) 

ksudha (hunger) 

ajirna (indigestion) 
valipalitavepaghnah (eliminating 
wrinkles, grey hair and trembling) 


valitam palitam na drsyate 


2.36 
2:55 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58, 3.16, 38, 45 
2.66 
3:17 
3-17 
2.55, 58 
2.55, 58 
3-17 
3.28 


3.81 


In addition to this, there are references to stimulating digestive fire,*7° curing 
twenty phlegmatic diseases,*”* curing eye diseases*”* and throat problems, res- 
toration of the bodily constituents (dhatu), senses and mind, *73 destroying all or 
a group of diseases *”7+ and bestowing health.*75 


270 For example, jatharapradipti 1.27, 
udayam  jatharanalasya 1.29, —_janayati 
jatharagnim 1.31, analasya pradipanam, 2.20, 
mandagnisandipana 2.34, dehanalavivardhana 
2.52, Sariragnivivardhana 2.65, agnidipana 
2.78, jatharagnivivardhint 3.79 

271 kapharogas ca vimsatih 2.25. This demon- 
strates that a number of phlegmatic diseases 
were known. However, in most cases, a 
Yoga technique is said to remove imbalances 
in phlegm (e.g., kaphadosavisosani 2.36) 

272 mocanam netraroganam 2.33 


273 dhatvindriyantahkaranaprasdda 2.29 

274 pracandarugmandalakhandana 1.27, 
harati sakalarogan 1.33, vyadhivinasa 1.46, 
sarvavyadhivinasana 1.49, 54, sarvarogaksaya 
2.16, kstyante sakalamayah 2.28, jatrird- 
hvajatarogaugham [...] asu nihanti 2.30, 
asesadosamayasosant 2.34, mucyate [...] 
vyadhimrtyujaradibhih 3.37, —vyadhinam 
haranam 3.49 

275 arogya 1.17, arogata 1.29, 2.78, na rogo 
[...] tasya 3.38, pidyate na sa rogena 3.39, 
nirvyadhih 3.50, na jayate [...] rogadikam 3.74 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
MS manuscript 
Ed. Edition 
ed. editor 
x All manuscripts 
corr. correction 


emend. emendation 

conj. conjecture 

unmetr. unmetrical 

ch: confer 

ARL Adyar Research Library 

GOML. [Indian] Government Oriental Research Library 
NAK _ National Archives of Kathmandu 


ACRONYMS 


HIML Gerrit Jan Meulenbeld (1999-2002). A History 
of Indian Medical Literature. 5 vols. Groningen: E. 
Forsten. IsBN: 9069801248. 

MW Monier Monier-Williams, E. Leumann, C. 
Cappeller, et al. (1899). A Sanskrit—English 
Dictionary Etymologically and _ Philologically 
Arranged, New Edition. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. URL: https: //archive. org/details/ 
SanskritEnglishDictioneryMONIERWILLIAMS 
(on 4 Jan. 2018). 

NCC V. Raghavan, K. Kunjunni Raja, C. S. Sundaram, 
N. Veezhinathan, N. Gangadharan, E. R. Rama 
Bai, Siniruddha Dash, et al. (1949-). New 
Catalogus Catalogorum, an Alphabetical Register of 
Sanskrit and Allied Works and Authors. Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. Madras: University 
of Madras. v.1: revised edition, 1968. 
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INDEX OF MANUSCRIPTS 
Baroda, Central Library 4110, 13, 45 


Calcutta, AS G4077, 57 
Cambridge CUL Add 2145, 1, 60 
Cambridge CUL Add. 2145, 59 
Chennai ARL 70528, 1, 37, 38 
Chennai ARL 75278, 1, 37, 38 
Chennai, ARL 70528, 6 
Chennai, GOML D4339, 38 
Chennai, GOML SR1448, 6 


Jodhpur Mansingh PPL 2244, 1, 60 
Jodhpur RORI 16329, 1, 36 
Jodhpur RORI 34946, 43, 44 


Kathmandu NAK 3/393, 57 
Kathmandu NAK S$ 332 (microfilm A1333/20), 10, 19 


Madras GOML D4373, 23 
Madras GOML R32309, 1, 60 
Madras GOML SR 1448, 1 


Nasik, Sarvajanik Vacandalaya no identifier, 56 
Pune BORI 220 of 1882-83, 1 
Pune Jayakar #2402, 56 


TEXT EDITIONS 
In English alphabetical order. 


Ahirbudhnyasamhita Malayanvikulavatamsa 


Devasikhamani 


Ramanujacarya and V. Krishnamacharya, 
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